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ALetter from the Publisher 


T he curse of violent crime has touched many American fam- 
ilies, including our own. A surprising number of the TIME 
staff members who worked on this week’s cover stories have 
themselves recently been victims of crimes. Senior Writer Ed 
Magnuson, who wrote the main story, was mugged 
at knifepoint as he put the key in the lock of his 
front door earlier this year. He lost $32 and his cred- 
it cards. A few months before that, Magnuson’s 
apartment was burglarized. “The only evidence they 
left behind was a pair of shoes,” he says. “They 
weren't even my size.” Associate Editor John Leo, 
who wrote the assessment of crime’s impact on 
American society, is a two-time burglary victim. 
Says he: “All U.S. cities are in danger of becoming 
unlivable. For a parent, the fear for your children 
is never very far from your mind.” 

Correspondent David Jackson awoke early one 
morning in his Chicago apartment to find a robber 
pointing a gun at him. The man took $5 and filed. 
Says Jackson: “Despite all the stories I had done about truly vi- 
olent crimes, I was still unprepared for the clammy, hand-trem- 
bling fear that comes with being a victim.” After a neighbor 
was brutally murdered in his Manhattan apartment building, 
Correspondent Robert Geline agreed to assist in the investi- 
gation. He was hypnotized by police in order to help him re- 
call details of the crime. Says Geline sadly: “Eight months 
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later the murder remains unsolved.” Last month TIME’s Marc 
Levinson had his Atlanta home broken into on two consec- 
utive weekends. “I was not at home either time,” says Lev- 
inson. “But I felt the anger and true sense of violation that 
come when someone has ransacked your property.” 

Last week Deputy Art Director Irene Ramp, who was 
working on the presentation of this week’s cover stories, was 
the only customer in a Manhattan clothing store 
when two men walked in, drew pistols and de- 
manded money from the cashier. Ramp remained | 
silent in the dressing room, where she had been | 
trying on a shirt, until the men had made their 
getaway with about $300. “If I had surprised them, 
anything could have happened,” she says. Ramp 
emerged from the ordeal unscathed—but $25 poor- 
er: “After watching the whole thing, I felt obliged 
to buy the shirt.” Assistant Picture Editor Sue Con- 
sidine, who gathered the photos that accompany 
the cover stories, lost $120 from her pocketbook 
in a Greenwich Village restaurant. Says she: “Now 
I know to keep it on my lap.” 

The most frightening thing, perhaps, is that it 
has all become so commonplace. But one crime, certainly, has 
left a lasting scar of frustration and loss on the entire staff. TIME 
Photographer Paul Keating was shot to death on a Manhattan 
street last year as he attempted to stop a mugging 
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Budget Blues 


To the Editors: 

When the people elected Ronald Rea- 
gan, it was with the full knowledge of how 
he planned to cure the economic mess fac- 
ing the country [March 2]. He spelled it 
out loud and clear. The medicine is bit- 
ter, but it may help our recovery. 

Constance Beardsley 
West Caldwell, N.J. 


A compromise is needed in enacting 
Reagan’s programs. For two years we 
should defer those proposals that will have 
a harsh impact on the nation’s poor, mi- 
norities and cities. After all, no 50-year 
addict can go cold turkey overnight. If 
Reagan is right, then the private sector 
will have made progress in alleviating the 
problems. If Reagan is wrong, then a di- 
saster will have at least been deferred. 

Bob Higgins 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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You quote House Speaker Thomas P. 
(“Tip”) O'Neill Jr.’s warning: “We're not 
going to let them tear asunder the pro- 
grams we've built over the years.” These 
programs that give away this or give away 
that, regardless of the cost to taxpayers, 
have produced the mess we're in. 

Charles M. Stone 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


As Canadians faced with similar 
problems, we applaud President Reagan's 
determination to dismantle his country’s 
tangled web of pyramiding bureaucracy. 
But we question his increased military 
spending in contrast with massive cuts for 
the arts and humanities. Certainly, every 
nation should maintain its defenses. But 
if that means neglecting its precious arts 
and culture, the U.S. may survive but, in 
fact, cease to live. 

Helen and Alton Dahlstrom 
Rossland, B.C. 





While gutting some of this country’s 
most progressive social service programs, 
President Reagan assures us that “we will 






not balance the budget on the backs of 
the poor.” I don’t think he will either, 
but certainly his attempt will increase the 
number of poor and soon to be poor. 
Seldom in our history has one man pro- 
posed taking so much from so many to so 
little purpose. 

Ken Scheel 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 













If we are indeed committed to the 
American philosophy of capitalism, we 
must accept the fact that unless we en- 
courage the rich to put their money into 
stocks, bonds, factories and mines, there 
will be no jobs for the paor. It is natural 
enough to envy and even hate the rich, 
but killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg puts no meat on the table. 

Jon B. Leder 
Chatham, Mass. 














American Renewal 
After reading American Renewal 
(Feb. 23], I felt that I must congratulate 
you for having the intestinal fortitude to 
undertake such a monumental project and 
for articulating solutions to the great prob- 
lems. Although some may not agree with 
all of your proposals, business and labor 
statesmen as well as Government leaders 
should take the time to peruse this land- 
mark document. 
Mike Douglas 
Los Angeles 


















I’m a young federal employee, work- 
ing with pollution in our environment. I'm 
also a woman. By your description I am 
a “special interest” person. But I also have 
a special interest in America. I support 
all the elements of our American Renew- 
al. Bravo TIME! Bravo America! 

Amanda Morrow 
Dallas 


Nowhere has the decline of the U.S. 
been so evident as in the decay of our 
once proud space program. There can 
be no American Renewal unless we again 
explore the solar system as we did in 
the 1960s. A generation of young Amer- 
icans is chomping at the bit wanting to 
carry the flag into space. 
















Martin Ross 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


In your discussion of special interests, 
it is not correct to include environmental 
and women’s issues. Special interests are 
single items, like tobacco, sugar, guns and 
oil. On the other hand, environmental 
concerns and women’s rights are funda- 
mental to safeguard constitutional liber- 
ties and earthly survival, for the good of 
all, not only a certain few. 

Jane Boren White 
Tucson 






Lance Morrow touches only briefly 
on violent crime, the most important 
issue facing our nation. No renewal is 








































possible until we can control crime. To 
accomplish that we need to rid ourselves 
of the notion that the judicial system is 
for the rehabilitation of criminals. It is 
not and shouldn’t be. We have to learn 
to stop apologizing to culprits and 
punish them. 









Jack Zawid 
Atlantic City, N.J. 









America cannot be renewed by rel- 
egating to the ranks of special interests 
the one thing that holds the hope for a bet- 
ter future—education. Teaching the coun- 
try’s young must be an important prior- 
ity for us in the coming years. We can go 
nowhere unless we are willing to develop 
people who will become the leaders of 
our nation. 













Joshua B. Fraimow 
Oberlin, Ohio 












American Renewal is a brilliant and 
an enduring contribution. Congratula- 
tions and thanks for your leadership and 
imagination. I have a particular interest 
in reforming the use of television in po- 
litical campaigns and have made similar 
recommendations. If you keep at it, may- 
be the time will come. 










Newton N. Minow 

Chicago 

Minow was chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission from 1961 to 
1963 and responsible for the description of 
TV asa “vast wasteland.” 














America has to operate in an increas- 
ingly belligerent and dangerous interna- 
tional arena, but our security, legitimacy 
and authority are nowhere more threat- 
ened than in the backwaters and slums 
of rural and urban America. The Soviets 
may be one enemy, but poverty and ra- 
cial inequality are our mortal enemies, the 
danger from within. If our democratic sys- 
tem continues to tolerate an increasingly 
violent and economically unjust society, 
who will choose America—and why? 
Steven Marc Glick 
Democrats Abroad (U.K.) 
London 


















In your fantastic report on the Amer- 
ican Renewal, there was one topic you 
missed in the discussion of how to reform 
the system. I think we are in line for an 
overhaul of our federal superstructure, re- 
ducing the number of states to 20 or 30. 
It’s something to look into, considering 
how many levels of government are re- 
quired to deal with all the problems in 
the metropolitan areas of the country such 
as New York, Washington and Weirton- 
Steubenville. 

















Andy Higgins 
Weirton, W. Va. 









Since when is concern for the envi- 
ronment a “narrow cause”? Why did 
Henry Grunwald not include obvious nar- 
row causes like those represented by re- 
lentless developers and speculators and 
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Take off for good 
times, make reservations 


Close by, there are different things to see 
and do on summer weekends and on lingering 
vacations. Write now to find out what's 
going on and where and when. Map your 
escape. Then, reserve your campsite, oom, 
or cabin before everyone 
else has the same idea 
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Letters 





all-too-powerful corporations? Without a 

healthful, life-supporting planet, all oth- 
er causes are worthless. 

Patricia Cole-Blaha 

Melbourne Beach, Fla. 


Guns for El Salvador 


President Reagan should be com- 
mended for his handling of the situation 
in El Salvador [March 2]. Since our na- 
tions share the same continent, our vital 
interests and national security are at | 
stake, not just because that country is ex- 
periencing civil strife, but because that 
struggle is being actively supported by the 
Soviet Union. 

David Grossberg 
Upland, Calif. 





In Iran, Americans were taken hos- 
tage and finally released. None of them 
died. The U.S. howled to condemn this 
act of violence, yet failed to acknowledge 
the full implications of its own ambigu- 
ous and self-centered policies. 

In El Salvador, four Americans were 
killed last December, murders for which, 
it seems, Salvadoran authorities are heav- 
ily accountable. The response from the 
U.S. was vague protests and military aid. 
There have been rumors about an alleged 
“new American consistency,” but it seems 
the only consistency in the U.S.’s policies 
is its pursuit of self-interests at the ex- 
pense of truth and real freedom. 

Cante Philippe 
Bordeaux, France 


Americans who recall how we got em- 
broiled in Viet Nam must have a chilling 
sense of déja vu as they read of our in- 
creasing involvement in El Salvador. Are 
we sliding into another Viet Nam while 
Congress and the public understandably 
have their attention focused elsewhere 
—on our domestic economic problems. 

Don Shaw 
East Aurora, N.Y. 








Khmer Rouge: Friend or Foe? 


How can the US. and the Western 
European allies even think of accepting 
the barbaric Khmer Rouge [March 2] in 
the U.N.? Unless the resistance groups 
in Cambodia disavow the Khmer Rouge, 
there is no excuse for the US. to give 
them any support, not even moral. The re- 
gime now in power may be pro-Soviet, 
but it is not carrying out mass murders. 
It would be disgraceful for the U.S. to help 
bring back this terror for the sake of con- 
trolling Soviet expansion. 

Lawrence A. Barros 
Shippensburg, Pa. 


I read and reread with great interest 
your article about the fear of Viet Nam 
by Cambodia and Thailand. As a South 
Vietnamese who suffered the inhumanity 
of the Communists for more than five 


years, I can only regret how much dam- 
— 
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age the American press did both to us 
and to the American people. Only the 
negative aspects of South Vietnamese ef- 
forts were emphasized. Similarly the 
American involvement was viewed with 
skepticism. This of course served our en- 
emies well. The result was that we lost 
our land, and our people were put un- 
der the rule of the new Soviet tsars. 

The Vietnamese people fully realize 
now that the system they lost (even though 
there was need for great improvement) is 
much superior to the alternative the Com- 
munists keep boasting about to the world. 
I regret my delayed expression of appre- 
ciation for the American sacrifices in 
Viet Nam. 


Chu Tam Cuong 
Paris 


Murdoch on Fleet Street 


Researching the Fleet Street career of 
G.K. Chesterton for a biography, I found 
it amusing to note that the staid London 
Times (March 2] was taken over in 1908 
by a vulgar, pushy publisher, Alfred 
Harmsworth, who was known for his yel- 
low journalism. Chesterton wrote that 
while “almost everybody attacks the 
Times on the ground it is very sensation- 
al, very violent and vulgar and startling, 
I say this journalism offends by being not 
sensational or violent enough. The vague 
idea that our yellow press is sensational 
arises from such external accidents as 
large type or lurid headlines [which] are 
soothing to people in a dimly lighted 
train.” It is likely that the Times, having 
survived in a venerable fashion for the 
past 75 years, will be able to survive 
Rupert Murdoch. 


Alzina Stone Dale 
Chicago 





No Black Pilots 


The passages from Mary Mebane’s 
book Mary [March 2] brought back mem- 
ories of similar encounters in my own 
life. In 1938 the principal of my high | 
school summoned my mother to his of- 
fice, because I insisted on taking a college- 
prep curriculum instead of a general 
course, so that I could become an air- 
line pilot. The principal said to her: 
“There is no reason for Henry to take 
such a course, because there will be no 
black pilots.” 

During World War II, I became one 
of the first black Marines, and in 1951 I 
obtained my pilot’s license. Yet I was nev- 
er accepted by a commercial airline. 

Yes, Mary Mebane, as a black male I 
can share your feelings and remember | 
when the “chosen few” were light, bright 
and damn near white. 





Henry R. Manning 
Goleta, Calif. 
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‘Jim left me a beautiful home, stocks, 
and some things I never expected. 


Like taxes.” 


“Jim and I were lucky. Because we could 
usually afford to get what we wanted out of life. 

“Not just a home, but a nice home in a good 
community. Not just school for the kids, but the 
right private schools. 

“Then Jim died. And suddenly, because of 
estate taxes, funeral costs and some debts ! never 
knew existed, I was forced to take a long, hard 
look at our family’s lifestyle. 

“Sure, we'll manage ina smaller house. But the 
point is, for us, it's no longer a question of getting 
what we want out of life. It's a question of decid- 
ing which things to give up.” 


Without the proper financial planning, the 
costs associated with dying can leave a family 
with less than they need to maintain their stand- 
ard of living. 


IT HELPS TO KNOW 


For instance, it’s a surprising fact that Federal 
estate taxes alone, for anyone with a taxable 
estate, begin at an incredible 32% and can go 
much higher. 

That's why it helps to know someone with 
MONY. Mutual Of New York. 

At MONY, each of our agents is specially 
trained to help you develop a life insurance plan 
that will minimize your estate taxes, and give 
your family income-producing capital when they 
need it the most. 

And a MONY agent can show you a special 
policy that fights inflation by giving you the 
opportunity to purchase additional coverage 
based on increases in the Consumer Price Index. 

So call someone with Mutual Of New York. Be- 
cause to give your family the security they need, 


it helps to know someone with MONY 


The Mutual Life Compony of New York, 1740 Broodway, New York, N.Y 10019 


SOMEONE WITH MONY. 





“When You Reach Out 
ToA Child, You'll KnowThe Joy 
Of Being Needed’ 


a ya Samantha, and the day she was bor was one of the hap- 
piest bs life. Reaching out to her is something that just comes naturally. But how 
about racing out to a needy child somewhere far away? That’s a question I can 
answer very easily. 

“Before I had Samantha, there was another little girl in my life, and she's still there. 
Her name is Marites, she lives in the Philippines and I've been her sponsor since 
1975. The love I'm sharing with her is contagious. Now want to help more children 


have the chance for a happier life. 
“Tvealso started caring for two little boys. 'rea five-year-old named Damiano 
in Uganda and David, who is six and lives in Bolivia. Neither of these children has 


had enough to eat and both are suffering from poor health. But with my help, that 
will change. I know how much my love and support will do for each child. Because 
I know what it’s doing for Marites. 

“If you'll send your love and support to at least one child, you, too, can know that 
special joy of being needed. For just $15 a month, you can help provide a child with 
nourishing meals, decent clothing, 
proper medical care, a chance to goto 
school, or whatever is needed most. 

“You don't have tosend any money 
right away. But please mail in the 
coupon below. Christian Children’s 
Fund will send you a child’s photo- 
graph and family background 
information. 

“You'll learn how the child will be 
helped and how you can write and 
receive letters in return. There’s no 
language barrier because the field 
office in your sponsored child's 
country will translate all 
correspondence. 

“Please send in the coupon today. 
Find out more about Christian 
Children’s Fund and the special child 
who is waiting for your love. 

“If you'll reach out toa child today, 
sake La can help give hope for 


a Love 
Around The World. a 


Dr Verent J. Mills 

CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261. wrrmes 

Iwish to sponsoraboyO girlO any child 0 who needs my help. Please send my 

information package today. 

CI want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first 

sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll retum the photograph and other material 
BJ se you can ask someone else to help 


OI prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
O I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contribute $ —_______ 


Name 
Address 


i 
i 
i 
Cty —___ State Zip F 
i 











In the U.S.: CCF, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


Calif. Residents 
Lethe agp to hah Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4T 1Y8 
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Ford Granada 1981. 


Built for a changing world. Designed 
with a commitment to quality. 


In a world calling for change, 
no American-built sedan has 
changed more for 1981 than the 
new Ford Granada. Count the 
ways: 

Granada is smaller than last 

year. 

Granada has more interior 

room than last year. 

Granada has rack-and-pinion 

steering this year. 

Granada has a new type 

of suspension for 

this year. 








And, best of all, Granada’s effi- 
cient 4-cylinder engine for 1981, 
combined with its new sleek 
aerodynamic styling, gives it 
the best mileage in its history— 
21% better than last year! — 


(23/2 34 8 


For comparison. Your m leage May differ. depend 
ing On speed, distance and weather. Actual high 
way mileage and California ratings lower 


Granada is built with Ford’s 
attention to detail. Every 
seat is fitted by hand 








and every door is adjusted by 
hand. Every car is examined 
during assembly by at least 38 
quality-control inspectors. 
That’s attention to detail you 
can see, feel and hear. 

Your Ford Dealer can dis- 
cuss buy or lease arrangements 
and tell you about Ford’s Ex- 
tended Service Plan. 


m@)pi DC aiA\NTA\B).N 
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First wind in a rising storm of protest: coal miners denouncing a proposed budget cut parade outside the White House 
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When the Cheering Died 


| The President makes his final budget proposals, and the battle begins 





$34.8 billion that the President identified 
in his televised speech to Congress on Feb. 
18. It also lengthened the list of programs 
being trimmed from 83 to nearly 300. 
Moreover, Reagan proposed a cut of $21 
billion, or 14%, in the authority of fed- 
eral agencies to make or guarantee loans 


“Lurge the members of Congress to remem- 
ber that last November the American peo- | 
| ple's message was loud and clear. The man- | 

date for change, expressed by the American | 
people, was not my mandate; it was our 
mandate.” 





ith that ten-ton hint, Ronald 
Reagan last week sent Con- 
gress the second and final in- 
stallment of his budget-slashing 
proposals for the next fiscal year. The 
President's meaning was unmistakable: 
the public wants deep cuts in both spend- 
ing and taxes, and any legislator who tries 
to keep the ax from falling risks putting 
his own neck under an ax at the polls. But 
the warning did not prevent opponents in 
and out of Congress, some of whom had 
initially seemed stunned into silence by 
the vigor of Reagan’s budget blitz, from 
recovering their voices. Though Reagan 
still seems likely to win a great deal of 
what he wants, it will only be after a fight 
in which some of his specific proposals 
could be substantially reshaped. 

At first, many cautious Congressmen 
held off pronouncing judgment on the pro- 
gram until they could see its full dimen- 
sions. The White House provided them 
last week in a 165-page blue-bound book 
E simply Fiscal Year 1982 Budget 


borrowers; many of these loan-guarantee 
activities are not included in the official 


between Government and private bor- 
rowers for lendable funds, a rivalry that 
has helped push up interest rates. 

The Administration had to do some 
scrambling to come up with the new re- 
ductions in official spending, since Rea- 
gan had hit most of the prime targets in his 
February message. Some of the new cuts 
are quite small: for example, $2 million to 
be saved by closing 38 National Weather 
Service forecasting stations and $280,000 
to be pared by shutting down the Nation- 
al Aquarium in Washington. The biggest 
saving, $4.2 billion, is a rather empty for- 
mality. It results from withdrawing rec- 
ommendations by Jimmy Carter for new 


its that had never been enacted and that 
Reagan was unlikely to accept. 

The rest of the proposed reductions, 
however, are real enough, and bear the 
new Administration’s distinctively con- 








Revisions. The document added $13.8 
billion in proposed spending cuts to the 
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to farmers, small businessmen, consumer | 
cooperatives and a wide variety of other 


budget. The goal: to reduce competition | 





tax credits to states and businesses, cred- | 


servative stamp. The President deepened 
several of the cuts he had proposed last 
month. For instance, on top of the $3.6 bil- 
lion saved by wiping out the program of 
hiring the unemployed for public service 
jobs under the Comprehensive Employ- 
mentand Training Act, the President now 
recommends whacking $870 million more 
off CETA spending by consolidating and 
trimming a variety of additional youth- 
employment programs. Reagan had ear- 
lier recommended reducing the number 
of new or rehabilitated federally subsi- 
dized housing units from the 260,000 rec- 
ommended for fiscal 1982 by Jimmy Car- 
ter to 225,000; last week the White House 
proposed a further slash, to 175,000. 


n addition, budget cutters led by Office 

of Management and Budget Director 

David Stockman went after a number 

of departments and programs previ- 
ously untouched. They proposed a 
$287 million decrease in an Agriculture 
Department feeding program for indigent 
pregnant or nursing women, infants and 
children, and a $100 million reduction in 
federal loans that help farmers store 
wheat and corn while waiting for higher 
prices. The White House proposed to trim 
$691 million from the once sacrosanct 
Veterans Administration budget, primar- 
ily by delaying construction of new VA 
hospitals; to save $230 million by reducing 

















Army Corps of Engineers spending on a 
long list of dam, canal and assorted pork- 
barrel projects; and to reduce much crit- 
icized shipbuilding subsidies by $40 mil- 
lion. Said Stockman: “The thundering 
herd of sacred cows has now been reduced 
toa handful.” 

Altogether, the two rounds of cuts are 
supposed to hold federal spending during 
the next fiscal year within Reagan's self- 
imposed limit of $695.3 billion, which is 
$48.6 billion less than the budget proposed 
by Carter just before he left office. Even so, 
the Government, by Reagan’s own fig- 
ures, will run a deficit of $45 billion—and 
that is before the huge increases in mili- 

| tary spending that the Administration 
| plans, and even before the three-year. 
30% phased cut in income tax rates that it 
proposes, take full effect. Indeed, the 
White House notes that Stockman and his 
aides will have to cut an additional $44.2 
billion out of annual nondefense spending 
by fiscal 1984, from sources they cannot 
now identify, if Reagan is to fulfill his 
pledge to balance the budget by that year. 

But the revised presidential budget for 

the next fiscal year is now complete—and 
by sending it to Congress, Reagan gave 
the signal for a long-delayed storm of pro- 
test to break. On the day the President 
signed his budget message, 8,000 jeering 
coal miners marched three blocks from 
their union headquarters to the White 
House to denounce a proposed $378 mil- 
lion cut in federal payments for victims of 
black-lung disease. United Mine Workers 
President Sam Church Jr. asserted that 
4,000 miners a year die of black lung, and 
cried: “That translates to eleven people a 
day who, after agonizing years of gasping 
and wheezing, finally breathe their last.” 
The Administration says that mining 
companies should pay for black-lung 
treatment but has not yet proposed a spe- 
cific way to force them to do it 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors, in a 

report presented by Gary, 
Ind., Mayor Richard Hatch- 
er, assailed the many pro- 
posed reductions in federal 
grants to municipalities as 
“disaster for the cities.” Ata 
House Education and Labor 
Subcommittee hearing, angry 
Democrats accused the Ad- 
ministration of “stupid, if not 
criminal, activity” in propos- 
ing deep cuts in nutrition pro- 
grams such as food stamps 
and subsidized school lunch- 
es. During a Senate Budget 
Committee hearing, Ohio 
Democrat Howard Metzen- 
baum, after listening to much 
Republican praise of Stock- 


man, coldly told the OBM 
boss: “I agree you've been 
brilliant. I also think you 


have been cruel, inhumane 
and unfair.” 

Critics contend that some 
of the proposed budget cuts 
are self-defeating. New York 
Investment Banker Felix Ro- 
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Reagan after signing budget revisions 


hatyn voices a widely shared fear that 
States and cities will raise taxes to make up 
for some of the proposed reductions in fed- 
eral aid for education, health, transit and 
job-training programs. That would weak- 
en some of the stimulus to the economy 
provided by cuts in federal income taxes 

The principal attack on Reagan’s pro- 
gram focuses on three main contentions 
> The cuts strike unfairly at the poor. It 


| is impossible to put a figure on how much 


of the $48.6 billion in proposed budget 


| savings affects low-income people, both 
| because of difficulties in defining who is 
| “poor” and because some of the programs 


slated for the ax—mass-transit subsidies, 
for example—benefit several classes. But 
many of the deepest reductions, such as 


The OMB boss and chief slasher briefing press on spending cuts he proposes 
Said a Senator: “You've been brilliant. Also cruel and unfair.” 
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those in food-stamp and other nutrition 
programs, health, welfare and job-train- 
ing plans, do come at the expense of low- 
income groups. Liberal Democrats vehe- 
mently argue that the Reagan tax 
reductions will save far more money for 
the affluent than for the needy 

The opposite side of this issue is 
that Government domestic-spending pro- 
grams have for decades been aimed large- 
ly at increasing the share of national 
wealth that goes to low-income groups 
Thus any serious attempt to reduce feder- 
al spending must focus largely on pro- 
grams that benefit low-income groups 
However, the poor will be helped more 
than any other group by the lessening of 
inflation and the increase in economic 
growth that the Reagan plan is supposed 
to produce. Even some Republicans ap- 
pear to feel that the Administration is 
going too far. In a meeting of the Senate 
Labor and Human Resources Committee 
last week, Republicans Lowell Weicker of 
Connecticut and Robert Stafford of Ver- 
mont joined six Democrats in rejecting 
$2 billion of proposed reductions in edu- 
cation programs, legal services for the 
poor and federal assistance to help low- 
income people buy fuel 
> The cuts exempt some of the programs 
for which spending is growing most rap- 
idly. Here the critics—and they include a 
number of conservative Republicans 

have a solid point. Reagan has indeed 

exempted many major “entitlement” pro- 
grams, those to which people are automat- 
ically “entitled” if they fit certain criteria 
These include Social Security pensions, 
numerous veterans’ benefits and Medi- 
care. Such programs are “indexed” to in- 
flation: the faster the Consumer Price 
Index rises, the more benefits increase 
—even though the CPI is not a totally ac- 
curate measure of the cost of living. The 
CP1 is, for instance, heavily weighted to re- 
flect increases in housing costs, but few of 
the elderly living on Social 
Security pensions buy houses 

The Administration has 
never given a_ satisfactory 
explanation for exempting 
these programs, even though 
eliminating indexing could 
save $22 billion in 1982. It ar- 
gues that Social Security pen- 
sions and veterans’ benefits 
form part of a “social safety 
net” protecting the “truly 
needy” —though many of the 
beneficiaries hardly meet any 
reasonable definition of that 
term. The real reason is 
plainly political: to keep mil- 
lions of the vociferous mid- 
dle-class elderly and veterans 
from attacking the Reagan 
budget 
> The budget is based on un- 
realistic economic assump- 
tions. The Administration's 
official prediction is that 
if Congress enacts Reagan's 
spending and tax cuts, eco- 
nomic growth could be 














Nation 





T 
stepped up from 1.4% this year to 5.2% 


next, the inflation rate lowered from an 
anticipated 10.5% to 7.2%, and unem- 
ployment reduced from an expected 7.7% 
in this year’s fourth quarter to an even 
7% a year later. These predictions are 
largely based on an expectation that en- 
actment of the program will break the na- 
tional inflationary psychology. Snorted 
House Budget Committee Chairman 
James Jones, an Oklahoma Democrat: 
“We are not going to put out a budget 
based on mirrors and magic.” 

Alice Rivlin, director of the Congres- 
sional Budget Office, warns that if the Ad- 
ministration forecasts prove too optimis- 
tic, “higher inflation, higher interest rates, 
higher unemployment would all work to 
produce more federal spending and larg- 
er federal deficits”; that would spur still 
more inflation. A way of hedging against 
that outcome, Rivlin suggests, would be 
to cut back on the big indexed programs 
like Social Security, so that higher-than- 
expected rises in the CPI would not push 
up federal spending quite so rapidly. 

The outlines of a budget compromise 
are beginning to emerge in Congress: lib- 
eral Democrats would vote to keep Social 
Security pensions and veterans’ benefits 
from rising quite as fast as the CPI. In re- 
turn, conservative Republicans just might 
go along with the Democrats in reducing 
the cuts in health, nutrition and other pro- 
grams for the poor. New Mexico Repub- 
lican Pete Domenici, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Budget Committee, indicates support 
for such a compromise and predicts that 
Reagan might accept it too. Indeed, some 
congressional cynics suggest that the Pres- 
ident is trying to maneuver them into tak- 
ing the blame for cuts in Social Security 
and veterans’ benefits that they believe 
the President knows are necessary. 


oth the Republican-controlled 
Senate and the Democrat-con- 
trolled House are pledging speedy 
action on the budget. House Bud- 
get Committee Chairman Jones promises 
to wrap all the reductions that chairmen 
of other committees can agree on into one 


big spending bill by April 15. Moreover, | 


he predicts that it will contain $25 billion 
to $30 billion in spending reductions. 
| Jones’ estimate is the lowest. Senate Ma- 
| jority Leader Howard Baker guesses that 


| wants, and Senate Democratic Whip Alan 
Cranston forecasts 75%. 

For all the heartfelt doubts and ob- 
| jections aroused by Reagan's program, the 
President's landslide election victory and 
the speed and vigor with which his aides 
have put together a comprehensive bud- 
gel program have transformed the polit- 
ical climate. There will be loud and bruis- 
ing fights, but they will not be about 
whether to cut spending, nor even pri- 
marily how deeply to cut, but simply 
where tocul. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Gisela Bolte and Johanna 
| McGeary/Washington 
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| Reagan will get 90% of the reductions he | 








Putting the Poor to Work 


4s Ao that is destroying those it should succor and threatening society it- 

self.” That is how California Governor Ronald Reagan described 
welfare in 1971. He has been waging war on that system of public support ever 
since. Now, as President, Reagan wants to eliminate the “legitimate fraud” of 
people who, he says, are fit to work but who qualify for the dole. His solution: 
workfare, a program in which able-bodied welfare recipients take community 
public service jobs to repay part of the value of their benefits. 

Under Administration plans disclosed last week, unemployed adults who re- 
ceive Aid to Families with Dependent Children (A.F.D.C.), the principal federal 
welfare payment, would be required to work for about 20 hours each week. Moth- 
ers with children under three years old and women with children ages three to 
six who cannot find day-care facilities would be exempt. So would the elderly 
and disabled. The Department of Health and Human Services estimates that 
only about 800,000 of the 10.8 million Americans on A.F.D.C. would be affected, 
and they could fill jobs as day-care helpers, park attendants and school crossing 
guards. Each state would be required to set up its own workfare system. 

Various forms of workfare have been tried before, with limited success. Rea- 
gan cites California’s Community Work Experience Program, which he claims 
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A woman in Milwaukee County’s Work Assistance Program learns to use a lathe 


put 75,000 people to work during his tenure as Governor. Yet records show that 
only about 9,600 welfare recipients received jobs. “It was essentially a leaf-rak- 
ing operation,” says California Legislative Analyst Tom Dooley. The program 
was allowed to expire. 

Since 1968, the Department of Labor has overseen federal Work Incentive 
programs (WIN), which provide job training for welfare recipients, primarily 
women with children. One of the most successful has been in San Antonio, 
where half of 150 participants were moved off the welfare rolls in a year on a bud- 
get of only $200,000. WIN offered day care to mothers. Minnesota has had a 
Work Equity Program (WEP) that has trained more than 6,000 unemployed. Ex- 
perts estimate that for every $1,000 spent for WEP counseling, $10,000 was 
saved in direct welfare expenditures. Milwaukee County’s Work Assistance Pro- 
gram, which assigned simple chores to welfare recipients, saved local taxpayers 
about $9 million. There is one major problem: because of Reagan’s proposed bud- 
get cuts, these programs may be put out of business. 

Though many Americans concur with Reagan’s plan to put welfare recip- 
ients to work, some disagree with the assumptions behind such a move. The 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, whose Chicago-based Operation Push stresses hard work 
and self-help as the road to minority success, calls workfare “psychological war- 
fare against poor people.” Says Jackson: “It’s fueling the meanness mania in 
this country. It suggests something negative about the character of poor peo- 
ple.” Because there are so few jobs around, some critics fear that workfare will 
force welfare recipients to labor for low pay in substandard conditions. Says Jack- 
son: “In slavery, everyone had a job—but no one had dignity.” 
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‘Taking His Act on the Road 





wenty-two scarlet-uniformed Royal 

Canadian Mounted Police on 
matched chestnut horses flanked the mo- 
torcade. An exaltation of fighter jets 
swooped in low against a snow-flecked 
sky. Demonstrators on the gracious lawns 
of Ottawa’s Parliament Hill waved signs 
protesting a variety of U.S. policies. With 
all the requisite pomp, pageantry and pro- 
test, Ronald Reagan began his first state 
visit, a trip to America’s No. | trading 
partner. Standing before the Gothic tow- 
er of Parliament, Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau welcomed him: “Our long 
relationship has been based on more than 
neighborhood. It has been based on 
friendship and on a sharing of values.” 
Mixing French and English diplomatical- 
ly, Reagan responded: “Merci. Cest un 
plaisir to be here with you today.” 
| The pleasure seemed to be real and 
| mutual, despite several testy issues that di- 
vide the countries. As two men deter- 
mined to like each other who find to their 
surprise that they actually do, the polished 
| Trudeau and the affable Reagan took to 
each other warmly. They even exchanged 
lines of poetry from memory when they 
discovered, after a long lunch at the Prime 
Minister's residence, a mutual fondness 
for the poems of Robert Service.* Above 
all, Reagan succeeded by simply being 
Ronald Reagan, thanking the Canadian 
Parliament for such exports as Mary Pick- 
ford and Art Linkletter, and saying that 
the demonstrators who had marred his 
welcoming ceremony “must have been 
imported to make me feel at home.” 

The auspicious start is important 
Canada is upset over the decision by Rea- 
gan earlier this month to withdraw part 
of a treaty, signed two years ago but held 
up in the Senate by New England op- 
| ponents, that would apportion fishing 
rights in the rich Georges Bank fishery 
off the East Coast. Canada is also dis- 
mayed about the “acid rain” that results 





from some 6 million tons of sulfur diox- | 


ide drifting north from U.S. industries—a 
problem that could be exacerbated if U.S. 
pollution laws are relaxed. The Ottawa 
government has also been pushing for 
faster U.S. action on plans for the joint 
construction of a gas pipeline from Alas- 
ka across the Canadian West into the U.S. 
And the US. is worried about Canadian 
proposals to make American firms reduce 
their ownership in Canada’s energy-relat- 
ed industries. 

While making no specific proposals 
| on the problems facing the two nations, 
the US. did say that it would be willing 
to work out a temporary plan to conserve 
fish supplies in disputed East Coast wa- 
ters until a final resolution can be reached. 








*They quoted vintage Service to each other from 
The Cremation of Sam McGee: “There are strange 
things done in the midnight sun/ By the men who 
moil for gold;/ The Arctic trails have their secret 
tales/ That would make your blood run cold.” 








| Reagan plays the good neighbor and gracious host 


This only partly satisfied Trudeau, who 
expressed Canada’s “deep disappoint- 


ment” over the fisheries problem and later | 


warned that “more delay would be irre- 
sponsible.” On the acid rain issue, Secre- 
tary of State Alexander Haig claimed that 
the US. shared Trudeau's “concern”—an 
assurance that did little to allay Canada’s 
fears. But the important thing, from the 
Canadian viewpoint, was the groundwork 
that was laid. Reagan had wanted to make 
a quick unofficial visit to Canada, as he 
did to Mexico before his Inauguration, to 
stress his still undefined notion of a 
“North American accord.” Because of 
scheduling problems, he ended up going to 
Canada on his first state visit as President. 








rebels from outside, is not the harbinger 
of a massive U.S. military involvement 
in El Salvador. This was an explanation 
that was most welcome to us.” 

West German Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher also expressed 
concern about U.S. involvement in El Sal- 
vador on his visit to Washington early last 
week. Like the Canadians, the West Ger- 
mans are opposed to outside arms going 
to either side in the conflict. They see the 
struggle as an indigenous one requiring a 
political solution, rather than an East- 


West showdown. Though U.S. policy has | 


apparently produced certain tangible re- 
sults—the flow of arms to the leftist guer- 
rillas has dropped off sharply in recent 
weeks, according to intelligence reports 
—the State Department tried to allay 
some of the allies’ fears by downplaying 
the Salvadoran situation. Acting Assistant 
Secretary of State for Inter-American Af- 





Canadian Prime Minister Trudeau confiding with Reagan in Ottawa 





Some problems, but a shared love for The Cremation of Sam McGee. 


That gesture will have its own payoff. As 
External Affairs Minister Mark MacGui- 
gan told reporters pressing him on Cana- 
dian grievances, “Look, this is probably 
the first American President in history to 
begin his Administration with an ap- 
proach to Canada.” 


or the U.S., there was an additional 

benefit to the meetings. Haig and 
Reagan were able to explain American 
policy in El Salvador and receive a qual- 
ified endorsement of its general goals 
Trudeau and MacGuigan oppose U.S. 
shipments of arms to El Salvador, and 
Trudeau had promised Liberals in the 
government that the issue would be raised 
in the strongest terms. But U.S. officials 
calmed some of the Canadian concerns. 
Said MacGuigan at the conclusion of the 
talks: “The arms flow, which is appar- 
ently intended to balance out the arms 
that have already been received by the 
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fairs John Bushnell, who has spent much 
of the past few weeks emphasizing to the 
press the extent of Soviet bloc support for 


| the rebels, called a briefing to complain, 


quite contradictorily, that the story was 
getting “five times” more coverage than 
it deserved. 

The concerns Genscher transmitted 
to Haig and Reagan were not limited to 


El! Salvador. The Germans are troubled | 


by the more broad-scale breakdown of re- 
lations between the Soviet Union and the 
US. Détente is still overwhelmingly sup- 
ported in West Germany as a prerequisite 
for peace in Europe. Moreover, the West 
Germans.are a leading beneficiary of 
East-West trade. Hours before Genscher 
left for the U.S., his government received 
a lengthy letter from Leonid Brezhnev re- 
iterating the Soviet President's call for a 
resumption of arms negotiations, a Soviet- 
American summit and a moratorium on 
the deployment of nuclear weapons in Eu- 
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rope. Brezhnev’s letter also went to Rea- 
gan and the leaders of other Western 
countries. The West Germans have re- 
jected, as have the Americans, a mora- 
torium because it would halt NATO's 
planned Theater Nuclear Force modern- 
ization at a time when the Soviets have 
the strategic upper hand in Europe. But 
Genscher carried to Washington a rec- 
ommendation to resume arms negotia- 
tions with Moscow as soon as possible, a 
message other European countries have 
also sent. Genscher succeeded in getting 
a U.S. commitment to hold NATO discus- 
sions later this month as a step toward re- 
suming East-West arms-limitation talks. 





ashington remained wary, mean- 

while, of Brezhnev’s proposal for a 
summit meeting.* Though both Canada 
and West Germany are receptive to the 
idea, Haig and Reagan persuaded both 
countries to assent to the American 
view: such a meeting can occur only 
after a basic groundwork has been laid 
at lower levels, and will be contingent 
on Soviet actions in Afghanistan and 
during the Polish crisis. The Moscow 
“peace offensive” is seen by Washington 
as primarily a propaganda ploy. But 
Haig agreed at week’s end to hold low- 








*Though it is Washington's turn to serve as host toa 
summit, the Soviets say that Brezhnev, 74, does not 
travel well, and will probably insist on a neutral site, 
such as Vienna, if a meeting ever comes about 








level talks promptly with the Soviets. ] 


The Administration last week indicat- 
ed that it is considering another move to 
counter the Soviets: giving military aid to 
rebels in Afghanistan and Angola. In an 
ABC News interview, the President drew a 
distinction between the U.S. sending arms 
to the Afghans fighting the Soviet-backed 
regime in Kabul and Communist coun- 
tries sending arms to Salvadoran rebels. 
The Afghans, he said, were not “rebels,” 
they were “freedom fighters ... people 
fighting for their own country and not 
wanting to become a satellite of the Soviet 
Union.” Aid to the Afghan rebels has also 
been suggested by Defense Secretary Cas- 
par Weinberger. 

The Administration plans to send to 
Congress, perhaps this week, a proposal 
to repeal the 1976 ban on U‘S. assistance 
for insurgents fighting Angola's Soviet- 
aligned government. A similar measure, 
sponsored by Jesse Helms, passed the Sen- 
ate last year but died in a Senate-House 
conference. Congressman Stephen Solarz 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
plans to fight the measure again. Says 
Solarz: “If this is the first shot in the Pres- 
ident’s policy toward Africa, it is sure to 
backfire.” 

Meanwhile, TIME has learned that the 


| White House made an important admin- 


istrative change last week to help it cope 
with sudden international problems. It 
has traditionally been the duty of the Na- 


| often do not see world issues in the same 


| Laurence |. Barrett/Ottawa and Douglas 
Brew/ Washington 





The treaty’s seabed provisions call for a complicated sys- 


tional Security Adviser to supervise “cri- 
sis management” in the situation room 
during major international incidents. But 
in the Reagan White House, the NSC ad- 
viser has been downgraded, and others 
—including Haig, Chief of Staff James 
Baker and Counsellor Edwin .Meese 
—were considered for the situation room 
post. Haig was eliminated because it was 
thought best to handle such crises in the 
White House. Baker and Meese were re- 
jected for fear of sparking a staff rivalry 
Last week, Reagan chose George Bush for 
the job, the first time a Vice President has 
been used in such a role. 


he Administration thus far has cast 

most international problems in East- 
West terms. Yet the leaders Reagan has 
met during the past few weeks—from 
Britain, France, West Germany, Canada 
—have agendas that involve a more com- 
plex approach to world issues, all of which 
will need to be coped with. Reagan is far 
from an assured and polished diplomat, 
but last week he showed that his charm, 
and willingness to listen, is appreciated by 
America’s friends and neighbors. He also 
learned, in his partly successful attempts 
at coordinating U.S. policy with Ameri- 
ca's allies, that even the most loyal friends 


light. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported by 








A Treaty in Trouble 


FF. the past seven years, diplomats from 154 countries 
have been negotiating the so-called Law of the Sea Trea- 
ty, a constitution for the world’s oceans. As delegates ar- 
rived at U.N. headquarters in New York last week to put 
what they hoped would be finishing touches on the agree- 
ment, the Reagan Administration abruptly announced that 
it wanted to review the treaty. Then the White House, with 
no warning, fired acting Chief Negotiator George Aldrich, 
along with eight members of the bipartisan U.S. delegation. 

The Administration claimed that it merely wanted to 
put its own representatives onto the delegation and that it 
needed more time to study the treaty. 
Indeed the agreement's provisions are 
numerous and complicated: guarantees 
for freedom of passage on the high seas, 
recognition of the twelve-mile territorial 
limit and 200-mile “exclusive economic 
zone” for coastal nations, safeguards 
against pollution and, perhaps most im- 
portant, establishment of an internation- 
al body to govern the mining of seabed 
mineral resources. Yet some U.N. ob- 
servers note that the Reaganauts, are 
deeply suspicious of both the U.N., which 
they feel is dominated by anti-U‘S. el- 
ements, and of Elliot Richardson, the 
liberal Republican who led the first 
U.S. Law of the Sea delegation and has 
been a major force in shaping the 
agreement. 





tem in which profits would be split between mining com- 
panies and developing nations. Some U‘S. firms feel they 
should not have to divide revenues derived from interna- 
tional waters with other countries, and are especially dis- 
turbed by a clause that requires them to share technology 
with Third World nations. 

Richardson, who is still a member of the U.S. delega- 
tion, counters that all but 14 of the 130 changes that have 
been made in the seabed mining provision since mid-1977 
are favorable to the U.S. Without the treaty, he contends, a 
mining company would never be able to acquire the legal 
right to mine a part of the sea bottom. Says Richardson: “It 
is really a b choice between the best possible regime we could 

Anawaicer negotiate vs. the legal uncertainties that 
would exist in the absence of a treaty.” 

The Reagan Administration’s unex- 
pected delay has created ill will in the 
U.N. As one Western ambassador puts 
it, “The world cannot stand still for- 
ever waiting on Washington.” Some 
participants fear that the U.S. refusal 
to sign the treaty may tempt Third World 
countries to reopen issues in which they 
made concessions. It is now hoped that 
a “final” session might be scheduled by 
summer. After that would come the sub- 
stantial hurdle of U.S. Senate approval. 
South Dakota's Larry Pressler, chairman 
of the subcommittee that would review 
the treaty, warned Reagan last month 
that it would have “great difficulty” pass- 


Former Chief Negotiator Elliot Richardson ing in the Senate in its present form. 
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They're going on right 
now. Which means your 

Zz GMC truck dealer can offer 
Wha wa! the kinds of deals it takes to 
4 sell a truck these days 

Z Y Frankly, he’s got an over 

supply of trucks. Including 
pickups, Caballeros, vans, 
Jimmys. As well as the eco- 
nomical Super Saver pickup 
nmcal i —_ Z> whose remarkable EPA-esti- 
mated mileage is shown here 


EST. HWY. EPA EST. MPG 


30 


y And he can offer Super 
? / fy Sellin’ deals that make these 
if 4 aE ‘hb ‘hh g iffy very attractive trucks very 
attractive buys 


VSBREF tog epaers ar, y wpe had It's easy to get a good 


deal on a truck these days 
Utd The big difference in a Super 
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Sellin’ deal is the name of 

the truck you're getting, GMC 
See your GMC truck 

dealer for a Super Sellin’ deal 


et “a / 


"tlre 
Pee 


Trucks are what we're all about. 


Use estimated MPG for comparison. Your mileage may differ depending on speed, distance 
weather. Actual highway mileage lower. Super Saver pickup not available in California 
GMC pickups are equipped with GM-built engines produced by various divisions 
See your dealer for details 








a 
Freeing the CIA 


Spooks want to spy at home 








uring the Viet Nam era, the Central 

Intelligence Agency collected files on 
7,200 American citizens, as it and the FBI 
tried to link domestic dissenters with for- 
eign plots—an activity that it was not em- 
powered to pursue. After Watergate, and 
the disclosure of CLA misdeeds, Presidents 
Ford and Carter issued Executive orders 
to curb the agency’s activities and pro- 
tect American civil liberties. But Ronald 
Reagan's election has evidently embold- 
ened the CIA to try to roll back some re- 
strictions. Under consideration is a pro- 
posed Executive order that, if signed by 
the President, would give the CIA exten- 
sive domestic power. 

The proposal, believed to have been 
drafted by mid-level career CIA agents, 
would permit the agency to undertake co- 
vert operations within the U.S. and, in 
fact, spy on American citizens. The CIA 
would no longer be required to collect in- 
formation by the “least intrusive means 
possible,” thus making possible warrant- 
less searches, surreptitious entries and in- 
filtration of political organizations. 

The push for a new Executive order 
has been made in the name of combat- 
ling terrorism. At a National Security 
Council meeting held during the first two 
weeks of the new Administration, some 
participants stressed that limits put on the 
CIA had prevented the agency from fol- 
lowing suspected terrorists once they had 
entered the U.S. 

Criticism of the proposed order has 
been sharp. Says Don Edwards, chairman 
of the House Civil and Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee: “This draft order 
would put the CIA back in the business of 
domestic spying.” The FBI does not like 
the proposal because it would reduce the 
bureau's traditional jurisdiction over 
domestic counterintelligence. Attorney 
General William French Smith is deter- 
mined to maintain Justice Department 
supervision of the CIA. Even top CIA fig- 
ures have not endorsed the proposal. Vice 
Admiral Bobby Inman, the agency's dep- 
uty director, announced that if “repug- 
nant changes” were made to existing lim- 
itations on the CIA, he would resign. 





t is doubtful that such “repugnant 

changes” will occur. Insiders believe 
that Reagan's final Executive order will 
be less restrictive than Carter’s, but more 
protective of American freedoms than last 
week’s draft proposal. Interestingly 
enough, Ronald Reagan, then a private 
citizen and former Governor, was a mem- 
ber of the presidential commission head- 
ed by Vice President Nelson Rockefeller 
in 1975 that recommended many of the 
present restrictions. The commission’s 
conclusion: “Presidents should refrain 
from directing the CIA to perform what 
are essentially internal security tasks.” @ 
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The Presidency/Hugh Sidey 
a 


Bottom-Line Man 


here is the trace of the fighter in the face of Donald Regan, the urbane stock- 

broker polished by the Cambridge Latin School and Harvard. But nev- 
ertheless there are the wary eyes, the cleft chin, the crooked nose. It goes even 
deeper. Inside there are the battle traces from Guadalcanal, Bougainville, Guam 
and Okinawa. He admits it. “No training for anything except fighting,” he 
says, recalling 1946, when he left the Marines to take on Merrill Lynch. He 
won that engagement too, rising to the jobs of president in 1968, chairman in 
1971. Now he is sitting in the large, sunny office of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, still athletic and tough and, though roughed up in some of the opening skir- 
mishes of the new Administration’s strange war of wealth and poverty, rel- 
ishing the unfolding national battle. 

The brilliance of Axman David Stockman, the Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget, has dazzled the Washington Establishment and led to re- 
ports that Regan is a diminished, foundering figure. He does not seem that way. 
Like a wise division commander, he is moving to meld Stockman, the ag- 
gressive strike force chief, into an — economic command structure that in 

; the end will reflect nothing so much 
as the will and mind of President Ron- 
ald Reagan. 

Donald Regan is a bottom-line 
man. Individual reputations mean 
nothing in a failure. “We've come this 
far now,” says Regan. “Ronald Rea- 
gan has his chance. Were he not to suc- 
ceed in his goal, I’m afraid that an 
awful lot of America’s future would be 
lost along with it.” 

That larger interest haunts the 
Treasury Secretary. Says Regan: “Our 
test is going to be whether or not the 
average person in the U.S., looking at 
all the things that he or she is engaged 
in, will sublimate the one or two things 
that are important to them for the 
overall good of everything ... It is go- 
ing to take time to get it over. With 
the Government cutting back, people 
are going to have to say, well, gee, you 
know, what am I going to do? Is my 
county government going to do it? Is 
my state government going to do it? Who is going to do this for me? And pretty 
soon it’s going to dawn on them that an awful lot is going to have to be done by 
themselves.” 

Regan is unabashedly reaching back for the future. His symbol of supply- 
side economics is Thomas Edison, who developed the light bulb, laid electric 
lines in New York City and created demand, precisely what the current eco- 
nomic doctrine is attempting. 

His history lesson comes from Harry Truman. Franklin Roosevelt’s Sec- 
retary of Commerce Henry Wallace had predicted that at the end of World 
War II the Government would have to intervene massively to help create 60 mil- 
lion jobs. “Instead, Harry Truman—bless his soul—decided to go with the free 
economy,” says Regan. “Without understanding economics worth a damn he un- 
derstood what the country needed economically. He and my predecessor here, 
John Snyder—the country banker and the country bumpkin—knew more about 
economics than many sophisticates out of my alma mater or anywhere else. Eco- 
nomics is not a science, it’s an art.” 

Regan’s belief that untold riches lie out there for people to discover and cre- 
ate is undimmed, and that probably as much as anything gives him his singular 
passion. “People say that you can’t make wealth any more in this country,” he de- 
clares with a hint of scorn. “Never believe that.” From his Wall Street posts he 
saw thousands and thousands of people innovate, risk and glean the rewards. 
Many of them, insists Regan, simply were not noticed in this huge and diverse na- 
tion. “The spark is there,” the Secretary says, “but it sure as hell hasn't been 
fanned by anything in Washington.” That is what Donald Regan came to Wash- 
ington to do. 





Secretary of the Treasury Donald Regan 
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“There’s oil to burn trapped in shale. 
Texaco's working to get it out for you.’ 


—Bob Hope 


“There could be as much as 150 years’ way that forces the oil out of the stone. 
supply of oil right here in this The process may take years to perfect, 
country —locked away in oil shale. but with so much potential oil at stake—all 
Texaco’s experimenting with a new right here in the United States—anything we 
way to unlock it.” Texaco, working re . ibebal igi BS 
with other companies, is using radio bY 


sources of energy, Texaco won't 
wave technology to heat the shale in a ms Lacie a iehwrah tater 


We’re working to keep your trust. 








A symbol of the nation’s mean streets: police cars silhouetted under lights on Chicago's South Side 


COVER STORIES 


The Curse of Violent Crime 


A pervasive fear of robbery and mayhem threatens the way America lives 


Day by day, America's 
all too familiar crime 
clock ticks faster and 
faster. Every 24 minutes 
a murder is committed 
somewhere in the US 
Every ten seconds a 
house is burgled, every 
seven minutes a woman 


is raped. There is some truth in the aph- 


orism of Charles Silberman, author of 


Criminal Violence, Criminal Justice, that 
“crime is as American as Jesse James.’ 
But there is also something new about the 
way that Americans are killing, robbing, 
raping and assaulting one another. The 
curse of violent crime is rampant not just 
in the ghettos of depressed cities, where 
it always has been a malignant force to 
contend with, but everywhere in urban 
| areas, in suburbs and peaceful country- 
| sides. More significant, the crimes are be- 
coming 


more brutal, more irrational, 
more random—and therefore all the more 
frightening. 


The nation’s top jurist, Chief Justice 
Warren Burger, warned last month about 
the “reign of terror in American cities” 
and bitingly asked: “Are we not hostages 
within the borders of our own self-styled, 
enlightened, civilized country?” Some 
criminologists answer that the fear of be- 
coming a victim of crime is greater than 
the actual risk, but no one denies that 


16 - 








the fear is real. Proclaimed the Figgie Re- 
port, a privately funded study of crime in 
the U.S.: “The fear of crime is slowly par- 
alyzing American society Observes 
Houston Police Chief B.K. Johnson: “We 
have allowed ourselves to degenerate to 
the point where we're living like animals 
We live behind burglar bars and throw a 
collection of door locks at night and set 
an alarm and lay down with a loaded shot- 
gun beside the bed and then try to get 
some rest. It’s ridiculous.” The chief 
knows whereof he speaks; he keeps 


Pi} t\err 
ec wers 








several loaded guns in his bedroom 

Attorney General William French 
Smith has declared that the Justice De- 
partment will place a new and high pri- 
ority on fighting violent crime. He ap- 
pointed an outside task force, headed by 
former Attorney General Griffin Bell and 
Illinois Governor James Thompson, to 
figure out what the Federal Government 
can do about what has traditionally been 
a local and state responsibility. Smith also 
cited, from a new Justice Department 
study on the prevalence of crime, a tell- 
ing statistic that helps explain the grow- 
ing public concern: roughly one out of 
every three households in the U.S. was di- 
rectly affected by some kind of serious 
crime last year. Rare is the American who 
does not personally know at least one vic- 
tim of violence 

In reaction to the spreading fear, 
Americans are arming themselves with 
guns as though they still lived in frontier 
days. “It’s the Matt Dillon syndrome,’ 
says Jack Wright Jr., a criminologist at 
Loyola University in New Orleans. “Peo- 
ple believe the police can’t protect them.” 
They are buying guard dogs and supplies 
of Mace. Locksmiths and burglar-alarm 
businesses are flourishing, as are classes 
in karate and target shooting. Banks have 
long waiting lists for vacated safety-de- 
posit boxes. Many city sidewalks are a 
muggers’ mecca at night; the elderly dread 
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THE DEADLY DOZEN 


How they rank by type of crime 


() Z0) & 4 Detroit - 


| HS emmy 
Rape 
Murder 
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walking anywhere, even in broadest day- 
light. The fear of street crime is changing 
the way America lives. 

But what is the reality that spawns 
the fear? Crime statistics have always 
been notoriously suspect. Many victims 
shun police, the courts or publicity and 
never report the violence or thievery they 
have encountered. While murders are al- 
most always recorded, rape is understand- 
ably underreported. The FBI collects its 
Uniform Crime Reports from local po- 
lice departments, which often have rea- 
son to juggle the figures. A proud chief 
may want his city to look under control, 
reflecting on the effectiveness of the force 
he commands. A bitter chief, angry at 
funding or manpower cuts, may blacken 
the statistics to apply pressure for more 
help. Recalls Patrick Murphy, president 
of the Police Foundation in Washington, 
D.C.: “When I was a rookie in the 72nd 
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Cleveland 


precinct in Brooklyn, no police command- 
er worth his salt would admit he couldn't 
control crime—and he proved it by con- 
trolling crime statistics.” 


hile the rate of increase in vi- 

olent crimes (murder, forcible 

rape, aggravated assault and 

robbery) has varied through the 

1970s, the trend in crimes per 100,000 
people has been relentlessly upward. The 
FBI's figures placed that rate in 1970 at 
363.5; it was up to 535.5 in 1979, the last 
year in which the tabulation is complete 
Of those four crimes, murder jumped to 
9.7 per 100,000 in 1979, The record, set 
in 1974, was 9.8, but that figure, accord- 
ing to early estimates, apparently was 
passed last year. Roughly one-third of 
those killings were committed by some- 
one the victim had never met—and it is 
the unknown marauder lurking in the 
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shadows who contributes most to the cli- 
mate of fear. 

Some experts on crime argue that 
“victimization” studies, in which Justice 


Department researchers use scientific 
polling techniques to sample the popula- 
tion, are more reliable than the FBI's an- 
nual counts. The department's studies, in 
which people are asked to respond anon- 
ymously to their personal encounters with 
violence, show surprisingly little year-by- 
year overall variations in crime rates. The 
changes they do report, like a 13.7% in- | 
crease in rape between 1973 and 1979, are | 
hardly comforting. Notes Charles Kin- | 
derman, a researcher at the Bureau of Jus- 
tice Statistics: “Our figures do not show a 
new crime wave—but they show there’s a 
hell of a lot of crime.” Predicts Harry 
Scarr, former director of the bureau 
“Within four or five years every household 
in the country will be hit by crime.” 











One Week’s 


Murder Victims 


March 8-14,1981 





In an average week, some 400 Americans are mur- 
dered. Most are fatalities in family quarrels and 
neighborhood arguments, drug wars and gang ri- 


valries. But one-third are slain by strangers, 
without reason. On the following pages, a gallery 


of a few of last week's victims: 


MARGARET DUDLEY, 61 


| | Secretary, Detroit 
She was robbed and then | | 





| beaten to death in the base- 
ment of the church where she 
worked. Police arrested a 17- 
year-old youth and charged 
| | him with the murder. 


often 


RANDOLPH WRIGHT, 5S 


| Garage manager, Houston 
He accused a boyhood friend, 
Waldo Quarles, of running | 
over his cat. As the argument | 
flared, Quarles pulled out a 
gun and shot Wright. Quarles 
was arrested. 











Businessman, Memphis 


Owner of a wall-covering 
company, he was held up in 
his store's parking lot at 
6 p.m, by a gunman. He was 
shot in the head as he grabbed 
for the weapon. No arrest 
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Many local statistics support 
the widespread belief that violent 
crime is soaring. Figures for the 
first six months of 1980 showed 
that New York City probably had 
its worst year in history. Serious 
crimes ran some 60% above the 
national average, pushing it from 
fourth to second, behind St. Lou- 
is, in crimes per 100,000 people. 
New York topped the nation in 
its robbery rate and in 1980 had 
a record number of murders: 
1,814. If the rate is unchanged, 
predicts an M.L.T. study, one out 
of every 61 babies born in the city 
last year can expect to die at the 
hands—or gun—ofa killer 

Los Angeles recorded an in- 
crease in every violent category in 
1980: murder up 27%, armed rob- 
beries 20%, burglaries 16%, rape 
10%. Moans Los Angeles Police 
Chief Daryl Gates: “It was the worst year 
ever in my 32 years as a police officer.” 
Miami police, embattled by drugs, Cuban 
exiles and racial friction, admit they are 
losing the struggle against crime even with 
the addition of some 100 state troopers 
sent into Dade County to help. Homicides 
in Miami surged 60% in 1980; robberies 
rocketed 80% upward 





tlanta’s 60% black population has 

been terrified by the wanton and 
unsolved slayings of black chil- 

dren. President Reagan last week 
announced that the city’s request for an 
extra $1.5 million, on top of nearly $1 mil- 
lion in federal funds already approved, 
would be granted to help carry on the in- 
vestigation of the killings. Twenty bodies 
have been recovered, but the potential 
number of victims grew to 22 when the 
name of Joseph Bell, 15, who had been 
missing since March 3, was added to the 
list. Atlanta has a worsening problem in 
other crimes as well. The city’s black po- 
lice chief, George Napper, who has a 
Ph.D. in criminology, sees his job in grim 
cartoon-like terms. Says he: “When you're 





Victim of a shooting outside liquor store in Hollywood 
“Are we not hostages within our own civilized country?” 








up to your ass in alligators, it’s hard to re- 
member your purpose is draining the 
swamp.” 

Houston and Dallas also are outdo- 
ing their brutal past, setting new violent 
crime records. Washington, D.C., suffered 
an 11% rise in homicides. New Orleans 
has replaced Houston as the nation’s most 
murderous city, with a rate of 23 per 100,- 
000 in the first half of 1980. 

What scares much of middle-class 
America is that violence and stealing are 
breeding almost as fast in the suburbs as 
in the inner city. As more and more hus- 
bands and wives hold down jobs, their un- 
occupied homes make tempting daytime 
targets for burglars. The high price of sil- 
verware and gold jewelry adds to the lure. 
The thieves are often the unattended sons 
of working couples who, say police, steal 
to keep up with the rising cost of mar- 
ijuana. Arrests for violent crimes in the 
suburbs climbed 7.4% in 1979. 

Violent crimes in once tranquil rural 
areas also increased by 13% last year. 
“Many residents now live in fear of re- 
turning to an empty, isolated home,” says 
Sheriff Robert L. Howard of Tompkins 
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3 County in upstate New York 

<“The open-door policy of a dec- 

6 ade ago is gone.” The fact that al- 
most everyone knows his neighbor | 
has long been a protection in the 
countryside. Murders, muggings 
or shootings have not notably in- 
creased, but house break-ins and 
auto and farm-equipment thefts 
have risen dramatically. One def- 
inite trend: thieves from urban 
areas ranging hundreds of miles 
to loot rural homes. 

In some of the small energy 

boomtowns of the West, crime 
rates are climbing wildly. Rifles 
hanging from the back windows of 
pickup trucks have become spe- 
cial targets for thieves. In Doug- 
las, Wyo. (pop. 6,000), a four-year- 
old girl wandered from her house 
and was found stabbed and stran- | 
gled. Said Douglas Police Chief 
Kyle Sowell: “People realize that murder 
is now something that just doesn’t happen 
some place else. It was a crime against ev- 
eryone. It’s drawn the whole community 
together.” 

For each crime that creates those sta- 
tistics there is a victim whose life has been 
ended, painfully altered or traumatically 
affected. No sampling can span the full 
range of outrage or reflect all the victims’ 
agony, but here are some examples: 


Burglary in the Country. Vivian and Al 
Weber lived in Battle Creek, Mich., work- 
ing 6:30 a.m.—to-3 p.m. shifts in two dif- 
ferent factories—and hating city life. In 
1976 they realized what Mrs. Weber calls 
“our dream, our lifelong dream,” moving 
to a 50-acre site near the tiny village of 
Burlington and commuting 35 minutes to 
work. “Everything we had, we put into 
this home,” she recalls. One afternoon the 
Webers came home to find “glass all over. 
They'd smashed the window into the 
kitchen. Everything was gone through 
—every drawer, every room.” 

Mrs. Weber felt that their house had 
been sullied. “I scrubbed the walls. I took 
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ALEJANDRO FREYRE, 25 
Security guard, Oakland 


| Dressed in his uniform but un- 
armed, he was shot once 
through the heart as he left 
his apartment for work at 10 
p.m. He staggered 100 ft. be- 
fore collapsing. No arrest 





home. No arrest. 





ROBIN BOLDEN, 19 


Unemployed, Chicago 

Mother of a month-old baby, 
she left her family home for a 
party one night but never re- 
turned: she was found stran- 
gled in a garage a block from 








STEVE BOSTIC, 21 


Autoworker, Detroit 
| After three strangers stopped | 
and helped him jump-start his 
car, they demanded $10. 
When he offered only $5, one 
of the men opened fire. No 
| | arrest. 





MARGARET BENNETT, 82 


| Maid, Miami Beach | 

| Returning home with the Sun- 
day papers, she was suddenly 
attacked by a crazed neighbor 
who emptied his .22 revolver 
into her head and chest. Sus- 
pect arrested. 





hy 
HAROLD BURGESS, 47 








Storeowner, Sunland, Ca. 
Knocking on an acquaint- 
| ance’s door, he was greeted 
| | by ashotgun blast and revolv- 
er shots. The friend claimed 
self-defense, and a gun was 
| found on Burgess’s body. 
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the curtains down and washed them. I 
would open a drawer to put on clean 
clothes and think about my personal 
things, ‘Oh, God, I've got to wash them 
I don’t know who had their hands on 
them She and her husband took dif- 
ferent shifts so one of them would always 
be home. They started locking their doors 
even if one of them was merely going out 
to the garden 


ventually they decided to work the 
same hours again. Al got home first 
one day and met Vivian outside the 
door. He was white as a sheet 
“Honey,” he said, “we've been ripped off 
again.” This time the burglars took some 
of the items the Webers had bought as 
replacements—and keepsakes as well 
‘They've got us timed,” thought Mrs 
Weber They know when we go and 
when we come home.” She quit 


of Galveston, Texas. She was not alarmed; 
there were three locks on the front door, 
there was no back door, and the apart- 
ment was 18 ft. above ground level. But 
as she went to check an open window, a 
bare-chested black man wearing an Arab- 
style kaffiyeh over his head pressed a knife 
to her throat. He ransacked the apart- 
ment, put pillowcases over both women’s 
heads, and raped the friend 

After that night of terror, Mrs. Walk- 
er, a magazine editor, began carrying a 
45-cal. pistol. She and her husband put 
new locks on their windows and set up 
lights around the yard. When alone, she 
slept with all the lights in the apartment 
turned on. A few weeks after the attack 
she returned from a brief vacation to find 
a makeshift ladder at one of their apart- 
ment windows and the screens ripped. But 
the prowler, whom Mrs. Walker assumes 


ently thought Watts and his friends, also 
black, belonged to a rival gang, and be- 
gan shooting. Running for cover, Watts 
was hit in the back by one bullet and died 
before he reached a hospital. Said his 
coach, Gregory Brooks: “He was a kid 
who had worked hard all his life for some- 
thing and was about to get it. Then it’s 
all taken away by some fool with a gun 


Mass Murder in Los Angeles. A waitress 
was fired from her job at Bob's Big Boy 
Restaurant in West Los Angeles because 
she had made a false injury claim. A few 
months later, at 2:30 a.m.. two of her 
friends arrived at the café with a sawed- 
off shotgun, a standard shotgun and a .32- 
cal. pistol. After forcing nine employees 
and two customers into a meat freezer and 
ordering them to kneel facing the wall 
the gunmen began shooting. Three of the 
victims were killed; five were 





work and would not even go shop- 
ping unless Al was home. He gave 
up his annual hunting trips. They 
put dead-bolt locks on all the out- 


side doors, wired a back-room win- | and assault, 
dow with a siren, and even bought rate per 

a third car to park as a decoy in 

the driveway if they could not avoid 100,000 
being gone at the same time population 


The Webers placed their dream 
house up for sale, then reconsid- 
ered. “I have friends here who are 
more like family than friends,” she 
explains. But their lives have 
changed. “I try to be normal 
but I'm afraid. I have turned 
around and driven 15 miles 
back home because I had a fun 
ny feeling in my stomach. I feel 
watched constantly. I 





never 
feel safe 


Brutality in Phoenix. Suzanne 
Marie Rossetti, 26, a techni- 
cian at a burn treatment cen 
ter in Phoenix, had attended a 
performance of Dancin’ at Ar- 
izona State University. On her 
way home, she drove into a 
grocery-store parking lot, and mistakenly 
locked her car with the keys inside. Two 
young white men helpfully unlocked the 
door, asked for a short lift—then forced 
her to drive to her apartment, where they 
beat and raped her for several hours 
According to Phoenix Police Detec- 
tive Richard Fuqua, the men then drove 
50 miles to an isolated desert area and 
hurled Suzanne off a cliff. They heard her 
moaning and climbed down to her side 
She pleaded with them to leave her alone 
because. she said, “I'm dying anyway 
[he response was swift. “Damn right you 
are,” one of the men said, and picked up 
a large rock and crushed her head to still 





her sounds 


Rape in Galveston. Marsha Walker, 30 
asked a woman friend to stay with her 
while her husband, a doctor, was out of 
town. She heard her two dogs barking at 
2:30 a.m. outside the Walkers’ second-sto- 
ry garage apartment in a historic section 
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THE TREND IN TERROR 


Murder, rape, robbery 


Source 
FBI Uniform 
Crime Reports 





was the rapist bent on another attack, was 
heard by a friend of the Walkers’ and fled 
as police arrived 

Victims don't stop being victims 
when the police leave,” says Mrs. Walk- 
er. “Violence is disabling. It changes your 
life for years.” The Walkers have moved 
from the apartment, and she says, “I will 
never set foot there again. The anger, the 
dread and the fear are receding. But the 
rapist is still in my head. I don’t think he 
will ever go away 


Gang Shooting in Chicago. Steven Watts 
had everything to live for. A 6-ft. 3-in 
212-Ib. lineman, he had been named the 
outstanding defensive football player in 
Chicago public high schools and had been 
given an athletic scholarship by lowa 
State University. He was walking home 
from a Friday-night dance at Julian High 
with several friends when a car carrying 
three youths passed. The trio, who were 
members of a black street gang, appar- 
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wounded. Franklin Freeman Jr., 
22, Ricky Sanders, 25, and Carle- 
tha Stewart, 19, the fired waitress 
all black, have been charged with 
the murders. Identifying the men 
as the killers at a pretrial hearing 
Waitress Rhonda Robinson, 19, a 
survivor of the shooting, became in 
coherent; she is now under a psy- 
chiatrist’s care 


Death in Detroit. Pretty, bright- 
eyed Keisha Jackson, who was 13 
and black, swung her roller 
skates and laughed with a 
group of friends after a lively 
evening at Detroit's Wheels 
Disco Roller Center. A_ 16- 
year-old black boy watched the 
group go by and squeezed the 
trigger of his stolen .32-cal 
handgun. Keisha fell to the 
sidewalk, a bullet in her brain 
and died a few days later. The 
boy has not explained to the 
police why he shot at the hap- 
py party 





Fear in a Small Town. Stras- 
burg, Va., is arguing with the U.S. Census 
Bureau that its official population count of 
2,288 people is too low. But the Shenando 
ah Valley town has one resident it does not 
want: a ski-masked white man who has 
entered eight or more homes, usually just 
after the husband has left for work in the 
morning, and raped at least two women 
Joann Orndorff, 33, white, was saved 
when her German shepherd-—Labrador 
retriever, Tippy, attacked the rapist. Mrs 
Orndorff, like a score of other Strasburg 
women, now owns a handgun 

A few nights after the attack, a man 
unknown to Mrs. Orndorff called her. “He 
asked me if I was scared and I said, ‘Who 
are you?’ ” His reply: “You know me. Ev- 
eryone knows me. I paid you a little visit 
the other night and I'm not done with 
you yet. No dog is gonna stop me the next 
time.” Recalls Mrs. Orndorff, a mother 
of three: “That got me mad. I told him a 
22 would stop him.” She is sure there have 
been unreported rapes in Strasburg, ex- 
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plaining: “If I'd been raped, I wouldn't 
have told anyone. This is a small town 
and people run their mouths.” 


“Thrill Kills” in Pittsburgh. Michael Tra- 
vaglia and John Lesko, both white and 
22, have pleaded guilty to murder and face 
death sentences, but they show no re- 
morse. In a five-day spree they kidnaped 
Peter Levato, 49, an unemployed securi- 
ty guard, in downtown Pittsburgh, at- 
tempted to drown him in the Loyalhanna 
creek, then shot him fatally. Next they ab- 
ducted Marlene Sue Newcomer, 26, and 
shot her to death in their van; her body 
and the abandoned vehicle were found 
in a Pittsburgh parking garage. 

Travaglia and Lesko met William C. 
Nicholls, 32, a church organist, at a 
downtown hotel. They comman- 
deered his sports car and drove to 
Blue Spruce Lake outside Pittsburgh; 
they shot him, weighted him with 
rocks, and dropped him through a 
hole in the ice while he was still alive. 
Finally they sped past Patrolman 
Leonard Miller’s squad car three 
times, until he gave chase and 
stopped them. They shot Miller dead 
at the side of the highway. After their 
conviction for his murder, Travaglia 
leaned over a courtroom rail and 
asked Prosecutor Tim Geary: “Are 
you happy? I'll be back to get you.” 




































Terror in Birmingham. Ernest Nun- 
nally, 80, a retired refrigeration me- 
chanic, and his wife Perry, 76, both 
white, were sitting in their 57-year- 
old house in a blue-collar neighbor- 
hood of Birmingham when two 
young white men pounded on their door. 
“You come out here,” one said to Nun- 
nally. “We don’t want the woman. We 
want you.” Peering out, Nunnally thought 
he saw one of the men holding a rope or 
chain. As they pulled on the door, break- 
ing its bolt, Nunnally grabbed a gun and 
fired through a curtained door window. 


ext day Nunnally learned that his 

shots had struck John Allen 

Reeves, 20, and Walter Franklin 

Shook, 19. Reeves’ wound was 
slight, but Shook was paralyzed from the 
chest down. He has filed a $1 million suit 
against the Nunnallys for the shooting, al- 
though the police have ruled it a justi- 
fiable act of self-defense. Now the Nun- 
nallys are terrified; they sit up most nights 
with the lights turned off and wait in the 
dark with a .22-cal. rifle. They have 
thought of moving away. “But it’s bad ev- 
erywhere now, and we've got good neigh- 
bors,” says Mrs. Nunnally. “We’re close 
to the stores and the hospital. So where 
would we move?” 

One response to this surge of mind- 
less cruelty has been a spectacular and, 
in the view of most police officers, alarm- 
ing increase in the purchase of handguns 
by fearful citizens. A few police depart- 
ments, such as those in Moore, Okla., Hi- 



















GREGORY SYLVESTER, 17 


He became involved in an ar- 
gument with a man over 
a just completed basketball 
game. Sylvester was stabbed 
in the chest, the side and the 
back. Suspect arrested. 


aleah, Fla., and suburban New Orleans, 
have bowed to the inevitable and are hold- 
ing classes in how to use guns. They hope 
to decrease the chances that the mem- 
bers of a family with a gun in the house 
will themselves be shot rather than 
wounding an intruder—odds that now run 
against the family about 6 to 1. 

Some experts argue that the profusion 
of handguns makes life easier for crim- 
inals. Guns stolen by burglars have often 
been used later in holdups and armed rob- 
beries. Moreover, many prosecutors warn 
that the law is not always on the poten- 
tial victim’s side. Careless and indiscrim- 
inate firing at a suspected intruder can 
be considered criminal. Still, insists Los 
Angeles Police Officer Loren Zimmer- 













Steelworker, Charlotte 










arrest. 


man: “I would rather be judged by twelve 
than carried by six.” In any case, the arm- 
ing of America is now out of control. One 
startling sign: making a spot check one re- 
cent night, private guards at a Memphis 
nightclub found 32 patrons carrying guns. 

Women are crowding into classes on 
the use of tear gas, contained in tiny can- 
isters that can be hooked on to key chains. 
One important lesson: how to use the gas 
before an assailant turns it against the vic- 
tim. As Los Angeles Police Sergeant John 
McCarthy puts it: “Being aggressive is 
kind of hard for a lot of people.” After at- 
tending one such class, Patricia Sherman, 
29, a lawyer, complained: “I think this in- 
cites fear in people. I wasn’t as scared be- 
fore as Iam now.” But another class mem- 
ber, Phillip Heffernan, 30, contends: “If 
the crooks knew that 90% of people had 
Mace cans, I think they would go into 
other lines of work.” 

Neighborhood watch groups are 
springing up in most large cities, often 
with the enthusiastic support of police. 
These groups try to get to know who be- 
longs in a neighborhood and who the 
chronic troublemakers are, and they keep 
an eye on suspicious strangers. Many have 
car patrols that stay in touch by CB radio. 
The watch groups usually avoid confront- 
ing a potential criminal but call the police. 






















KENNY BLACK, 20 












While strolling through a pub- 
lic housing project with a 
friend, he was suddenly at- 
tacked by four men and shot. 
The friend was uninjured, No 


There is little doubt that the police 
need help, particularly at a time when 
the fiscal crisis has caused manpower cut- 
backs. “Police officers feel embattled,” 
says Sergeant Jim Moad, a 16-year vet- 
eran of the Los Angeles force. “We're get- 
ting it from all sides. The attitude is ‘It’s 
me and my partner against the world.’ 
All every cop is trying to do is survive 
until he can retire.” Detective Myron 
Ludvick of New York’s harassed force ad- 
mits that it is difficult to forget about his 
own survival. “You have to be able to tune 
that out. But it’s there. It’s there when 
you're at a funeral for one of your former 
colleagues.” (Nine New York police of- 
ficers were killed by criminals in 1980.) 
Who are the increasingly brutal ma- 

rauders responsible for random as- 
saults and murders? Streetwise cops 
have no difficulty sizing up the psy- 
chology of their enemies. “They are 
mean, antisocial people with macho 
complexes,” says Memphis Police 
Director E. Winslow Chapman. 
Observes New York’s Ludvick: 
“They're people who are playing 
‘Can you top this?’ They sit around 
and say, “You stuck a guy up? Big 
deal. I got the bread, then to show 
him I wasn’t just kidding around, I 
shot him three times.’ And the guy 
next to him says, ‘Well, you think 
that’s bad? I took a shot and blew 
the dude’s head off.’ " Adds Atlanta 
Police Chief Napper: “There are a 
lot of young guys who just don’t care, 
who go out and blow people away 
just for the hell of it.” Chief Gates of 
Los Angeles takes a somewhat 
broader view. “We've lost a whole 
generation,” he says. “Totally lost. No 
self-discipline. Total indulgence. Drugs. 
Lack of respect for the law. Lack of re- 
spect for values. A whole generation 
thumbed its nose at everything that was 
held sacred in this country. America has 
to take a look at its heart and its soul.” 

Criminologists agree that drugs con- 
tribute heavily to violent crime; some 
claim that nearly half of all street crimes 
are drug related. Drug users either rob 
and mug to get money to support their 
habit, or lash out irrationally under the in- 
fluence of their narcotics. 

There can be no blinking away the 
fact that blacks are disproportionately in- 
volved in violent crime—both as offend- 
ers and victims. Although blacks consti- 
tute only 12% of the U.S. population, they 
make up 48% of the prison population. 
Civil rights groups insist that the judicial 
system is racially biased, but the evidence 
is not convincing. In violent crimes com- 
mitted by a single person, the victims in 
a quarter of the cases claim that the at- 
tacker was black. Most crimes involve vic- 
tims and criminals of the same race. That 
is true of 83% of all assaults and 70% of 
all single-offender rapes and robberies. 

What this means is that blacks suffer 
unduly from the rising crime rates, es- 
pecially in big city ghettos. Murder is now 
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Over the years, 
Volvo has come to be 
known as one of the 
most sensible cars you 
can own. 

So, sadly, people 
who pick their cars for 
more emotional reasons 
may have denied them- 
selves the satisfaction of 
driving one. 

But now there’s a 
Volvo even for those to 
whom practicality takes 
second place 

The new Volvo GLI 

Its striking appear- 
ance is the first hint that 
the GLT is quite unlike 
its predecessors, But the 
proofs behind the small- 
diameter GT wheel. 

The GLT is available 
with a fuel-injected, 
overhead-cam, turbo- 
charged engine that can 
propel the car from 
0-60 in 9.6 seconds 

And its handling 
offers a feature even 
harder to find: predict- 
ability. The GLT is 
designed to react the 
same In panic situations 
as it does in normal 
driving. So it not only 
presents the driver with 
no surprises, it can 
actually improve his 
performance 

Every GLT also 
comes fully-equipped 
with Volvos more 
traditional virtues. Like 
an interior capable of 
comfortably accom- 
modating five full-size 
adults. Orthopedically 
contoured seats, And 
the superb engineering 
that’s responsible for 
Volvo's famed life- 
expectancy: in Sweden, 
by latest count, an 
average years 

Before you purchase 
a performance car, 
test-drive the new 
Volvo GLI 

The pure exhilara- 
tion you'll feel may 
have little to do with 
logic. But if your heart 
insists on a GLT, relax 

Your mind will be 
getting a Volvo, 

VOLVO 


A car you can believe in 
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the leading cause of death among black 
males 24 to 34. (For white males in that 
age group, it is car and motorcycle ac- 
cidents.) Black men are eight times as 
likely to die in a homicide as are white 
men. Says Lynn Curtis, former director 
of the Interagency Urban Initiatives Anti- 
Crime Program: “The typical violent 
crime involves two young black males 
who know each other and get into trivial 
altercations, which lead to serious injury 
because they both have weapons.” 
Ironically, there seems to be less 
alarm about crime in high-risk black 


neighborhoods than in white areas where | 


crime is lower. Contends Northwestern 

University Associate Professor Wesley 

Skogan: “Our studies show an inverse re- 
| lationship between fear and levels of 

crime. People who live in the areas of least 
| crime are often the most fearful.” 

There are few reliable statistics on 
Hispanics involved in crimes, since states 
and localities tend to classify them dif- 
ferently. Generally, they commit propor- 
tionately more crimes than do whites and 
fewer than do blacks, and they are vic- 
timized in this midrange too. In Califor- 
nia, where 16% of the population are His- 
panic, they constitute 19% of the prison 
inmates. Like other ethnic groups, they 
tend to join neighborhood gangs. In Hart- 
ford, Conn., so many newly arrived young 
teen-agers from Puerto Rico have become 
victims of gang warfare that some par- 





ents have sent them back to the island | 


for their own safety, 

Statistics also show that young peo- 
ple commit most of the violent crime in 
America. Fully 57% of all arrests for such 
offenses in 1979 were of criminals under 
the age of 25; one-fifth were under 18. Al- 
though the female prison population dou- 
bled through the 1970s, women account 
for relatively few violent crimes: about 
11% of all such arrests in 1979 


or all the arguments among law of- 
ficers and criminologists about 
what the statistics really mean, 
there is widespread agreement on 
one point: a large share of all violent crime 


| iscommitted by a surprisingly small group 


of hard-core criminals. One study of re- 
peat offenders in Washington, D.C., 
showed that 7% of the criminals arrested 
in a 44-year period had been apprehend- 
ed four times—and this 7% accounted for 
24% of all the serious crimes considered 
solved in those years. In one startling ex- 
ample, in suburban Evanston, IIL., the ar- 
rest of one burglar cleared up 163 break- 
ins. Says Evanston Police Chief William 
McHugh: “Eighteen hundred burglaries 
doesn’t mean we had 1,800 burglars.” The 
fact that the repeaters are released to 
strike again and again says a lot about 
the nation’s system of criminal justice (see 
following story). 

Increasingly, the vast majority of 








if it Happens to You... 


ou are walking alone on a deserted street late at night. 
Suddenly a stranger steps from the shadows and jabs a 
sharp object in your ribs. “Gimme your wallet,” he demands. 








America’s law-abiding citizens are being 
held hostage to the irrational acts of a rel- 
atively small cadre of career criminals. 
Declares New York Police Commissioner 
Robert McGuire: “Street crime is the most 
serious thing we face today. It has an enor- 
mous impact on the quality of people’s 
lives. It determines where we walk, what 
time we walk, even whether we play bin- 
go at night and whether we go to the the- 
ater.” Sums up San Francisco Mayor 
Diane Feinstein: “Crime can be as para- 
lyzing as any autocrat if, as it increasingly 
does, it imprisons citizens in their homes 
because they fear to venture outside.” 

But those who stand on the front 
lines of the battle against crime insist 
all Americans must break out of their for- 


tresses and join the fight—not in a phys- | 


ical way, which is foolhardy, but in a 
search for solutions. Drugs can be slowed, 


| guns can be curbed, the criminal justice 


system can be improved, they say, if 
enough citizens turn their fear and an- 
ger into the kind of public pressure that 
will make a difference. Above all, the ex- 
perts argue, citizens must care about their 
neighbors’ safety as well as their own. Per- 
haps for too long America has persisted 
in the pattern Alexis de Tocqueville not- 
ed so long ago: a nation where “each per- 
son, living apart, is as a stranger to the 
fate of all the rest.” —By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Peter Stoler/New York and Evan 
Thomas/Washington, with other U.S. bureaus 





a jittery mugger may misunderstand and attack you. In- 
stead, tell him in advance what you plan to do and then 


move slowly. Always carry some cash with you. If your pock- 


els are empty, some muggers will turn violent out of sheer 
frustration. Says Detective Ray Southerland of the Dade 
County public safety department: “Never give an armed rob- 


What should you do? ber the excuse he is looking for to work you over.” 





Do not resist. Immediately hand over your wal- 
Jet, your watch, your jewelry and anything else the 
mugger wants. That is the primary survival tip giv- 
en by law-enforcement officials across the nation 
to potential victims of armed street criminals. Says 
officer Michael Sansky of the Los Angeles police de- 
partment: “If he’s got a weapon, you go along with 
whatever he says. You're not going to gouge out an 
eye or kick out a knee if he’s armed.” 

Even if you are carrying a gun or a can of Mace, 
advise police officials, don't try to use them. By the 
time you have reached for your pocket, an armed 
robber will have had time to kill you. For much the 
same reason, do not attempt to use karate or judo 
against the mugger. Even expert fighters are not 
skilled enough to disarm a mugger unless the el- 
ement of surprise is on their side. Admits Gerry 
Armstrong, 31, of Miramar, Fla., a martial-arts in- 
structor with 19 years of experience: “If someone 
pulls a gun and tells me to hand up my wallet, he 
can have it. A bullet travels faster than my foot.” 

Do not attempt to negotiate for some of your 


ings: the longer you delay the mugger, the more impatient, 
and more violent, he is likely to become. If you are held up 
in an isolated area, do not scream. Chances are that no one 
will hear your cries for help, and they will only enrage—or 
perhaps even worse, frighten—the mugger. Do not make 
any sudden moves when reaching for your wallet or purse; 


belong- 








Canetti 
Can of Mace 
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Dealing with a rapist requires a different strat- 
egy. Some police officials suggest that a woman 
should first try to talk her way out of the assault. 
“Get as close to him as you can and start talking,” 
says Shilah Johnson, a Los Angeles police officer 
who lectures on rape-defense techniques. “Say any- 
thing you like, but don’t put him down.” Some 
women have escaped rape by pleading that they 
are pregnant, menstruating or have a venereat dis- 
ease. Other experts contend that talk is useless; 
Patsy Klaus, a researcher at the Justice Depart- 
ment’s National Institute of Justice, believes ‘‘a sud- 
den violent scream” is better. Tears, however, are 
likely to heighten a rapist’s sadistic impulses. One 
possible deterrent is for the victim to try to disgust 
the attacker by putting a finger down her throat to 
induce vomiting, or by urinating or defecating. 
Finally, however, a woman may have no choice. 
Says Klaus: “If I saw it was hopeless, I'd submit rath- 
er than be brutally injured.” 

The best defense against muggers and rapists is 


to avoid places where they might lurk. Common sense says 
never to walk alone at night or to pick up hitchhikers. If, 
however, you do suddenly feel a gun or cold knife against 
your neck, stay as calm as possible. “Try not to panic,” says 
Captain Ephirne F. Leija of the Houston police department. 
“Do the best you can under a difficult situation, Above all, 
don’t try to be a hero.” 
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Anyone who claims it is 
impossible to get rid of 
the random violence of 
today’s mean streets 
may be telling the truth, 
but is also missing the 
point. Street crime may 
be normal in the US., 
but it is not inevitable at 
such advanced levels, and the fact is that 
there are specific reasons for the nation’s 
incapacity to keep its street crime down. 
Almost all these reasons can be traced to 
the American criminal justice system. It 
is not that there are no mechanisms in 
place to deal with American crime, mere- 
ly that the existing ones are impractical, 
inefficient, anachronistic, uncooperative, 
and often lead to as much civic destruc- 
tion as they are meant to curtail. 

Why does the system fail? For one 
thing, the majority of criminals go un- 
touched by it. The police learn about one- 
quarter of the thefts committed each year, 
and about less than half the robberies, 
burglaries and rapes. Either victims are 
afraid or ashamed to report crimes, or 
they may conclude gloomily that nothing 
will be done if they do. Murder is the 
crime the police do hear about, but only 
73% of the nation’s murders lead to ar- 
rest. The arrest rates for lesser crimes are 
astonishingly low—59% for aggravated 
assault in 1979, 48% for rape, 25% for rob- 
bery, 15% for burglary. 

Even when a suspect is apprehended, 
the chances of his getting punished are 
mighty slim. In New York State each year 
there are some 130,000 felony arrests; ap- 
proximately 8,000 people go to prison. 
There are 94,000 felony arrests in New 
York City; 5,000 to 6,000 serve time. A 
1974 study of the District of Columbia 
came up with a similar picture. Of those 




















GEORGE COLE, 62 


Custodian, Washington 
At 4:30 a.m., as he headed for 
the bus to go to work, he was 
shot six times in an apparent 
robbery attempt. He died only 
three doors away from his 
home. No arrest. 








| weeks before. 
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Realtor, Lake Park, Fla. 

As she sat alone in her office 
eating lunch, a man entered 
and shot her once in the head. 
Police arrested a 27-year-old 
gardener, fired by her two 
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arrested for armed robbery, less than one- 
quarter went to prison. More than 6,000 
aggravated assaults were reported; 116 
people were put away. A 1977 study of 
such cities as Detroit, Indianapolis and 
New Orleans produced slightly better 
numbers, but nothing to counteract the 
exasperation of New York Police Com- 
missioner Robert McGuire: “The crim- 
inal justice system almost creates incen- 
tives for street criminals.” 


t is hard to pinpoint any one stage of 
system that is more culpable than 

any other. Start with the relationship 
between police and prosecutors. Logic 
would suggest that these groups work to- 
gether like the gears of a watch since, the- 
oretically, they have the same priorities: 
to arrest and convict. But prosecutors 
have enormous caseloads, and too often 
they simply focus on lightening them. Or 
they work too fast and lose a case; or they 
plea-bargain and diminish justice. The 
police also work too fast too often, are con- 
cerned with “clearing” arrests, for which 
they get credit. They receive no credit for 
convictions. Their work gets sloppy—mis- 
information recorded, witnesses lost, no 
follow-up. That 1974 study of the District 
of Columbia indicated that fully one-third 
of the police making arrests failed to pro- 
cess a single conviction. A study released 
this week of 2,418 police in seven cities 
showed that 15% were credited with half 
the convictions; 31% had no convictions 
whatever. 

The criminal justice system is also de- 
based by plea bargaining. At present nine 
out of ten convictions occur because of a 
guilty plea arrived at through a deal be- 
tween the state and defendant, in which 
the defendant forgoes his right to trial. 
Of course, plea bargaining keeps the 








RONALD FITZER, 31 


Dentist, Seattle 
Sitting in his car at 2 a.m. on 
a city street, apparently lost, 
he was approached by two 
men who picked a fight. He 
was stabbed twice. Suspects 
arrested. 
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Unemployed, Chicago 

While visiting his brother, he 
got involved in a quarrel with 
his brother's girlfriend, who 
seized a butcher knife and 
stabbed him in the abdomen. 
Suspect arrested. 








Why the Justice System Fails 


Inefficient ways of coping with a handful of “savages” 


courts less crowded and doubtless sends 
to jail, albeit for a shorter stretch, some fel- 
ons who might have got off if judged by 
their peers. And many feel that a bar- 
gain results in a truer level of justice, since 
prosecutors tend to hike up the charge in 
the first place in anticipation of the de- 
fendant’s copping a plea. Still, there are 
tricks like “swallowing the gun” —reduc- 
ing the charge of armed robbery to un- 
armed robbery—that are performed for 
expediency, not for justice. 

“Justice delayed is justice denied,” is 
a root principle of common law, but now- | 
adays the right to a speedy trial is so reg- 
ularly denied that the thought seems an- 
tique. Last Aug. 1, a witness was prepared 
to testify that Cornelius Wright, 18, shot 
him five times in the chest, stomach and 
legs. Because of a series of mishaps and 
continuances, Wright has been stewing in 
the Cook County jail for more than eight 
months. In fact, Wright’s delay is the 
norm; eight months is the average time 
between arrest and trial. Continuances 
have so clogged Chicago’s courts that the 
city’s Crime Commission issues a month- | 
ly “Ten Most Wanted Dispositions” list 
in an effort to prod the system. 

Detroit Deputy Police Chief James 
Bannon believes that trial delays work 
against the victim. “The judge doesn’t 
see the hysterical, distraught victim, He 
sees a person who comes into court after 
several months or years who is totally dif- 
ferent. He sees a defendant that bears 
no relationship to what he appeared to 
be at the time of the crime. He sits there 
in a nice three-piece suit and keeps his 
mouth shut. And the judge doesn’t see 
the shouting, raging animal the victim 
saw when she was being raped, for ex- 
ample. Both the defendant and victim 
have lawyers, and that’s what the court 











WILLIAM HILBORN 


Retired, Petersburg, Ind. 
Returning from evening 
church services with his wife 








Mary, 65, he surprised a bur- 
| glar in their home. Both Hil- 
borns were stabbed three 
times. No arrest. 
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It doesn’t hear the guts of 


Procedural concerns can cause delays, 
and in rare cases defendants’ rights can 
be carried to absurd extremes. California 
Attorney General George Deumejian tells 
of Willie Edward Level, 
victed of beating a Bakersfield College 
woman student to death with a table leg. 
Level was informed of his right to remain 
silent and/or have an attorney present 
(the Miranda ruling). He waived these 
rights and confessed the murder. Yet the 
California Court of Appeals threw out the 
conviction because Level had asked to 
speak to his mother at the time of his ar- 
rest and had not been permitted to; had 
he been able to do so, it was argued, he 
might not have made his confession 


é here's nothing in Miranda that 

‘T=: a defendant has the right 

to talk with his mother or a 
| friend,” says Deumejian. “It says he can 
| talk to a lawyer or not at all. It’s so much 
of this kind of thing that makes a mock- 
ery of the system. And every time you 
have one of these rulings it has the effect 
of dragging out the length of cases, which 
builds in more and more delays. We've 
got a murder case in Sacramento that’s 
been in the pretrial state for four years.” 

Add to this the fact that witnesses are 
discouraged and lost by trial delays. In 
New York the average number of appear- 
ances a witness has to make in a given dis- 
| position is 17. Few people have the time 
or stamina to see a case through. 

Then there is the matter of bail. In a 
recent speech before the American Bar 
Association, Chief Justice Warren Burger 
argued for tightening the standards for re- 
leasing defendants on bail, which seems 
justifiable. But the subject is complicated 
Technically, judges are supposed to base 
their decisions about bail strictly on the 
likelihood of a defendant's appearing for 
trial. In practice, however, this is mere 
guesswork, and a great many serious 
crimes are committed by people out on 
bail or by bail jumpers, who are often giv- 
en bail when rearrested, One sound rea- 
son for a bail system is to avoid locking 


hears: law. 
the crime.” 
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who was con- | 








LYRIC DAVIS, 27 





Convicts at prison in upstate New = 
Too many loopholes, too much crime 





up anyone before he is proved guilty. But 
it is simply unrealistic to disregard the cri- 
terion of likely dangerousness, even 
though it raises serious constitutional 
questions. It has probably resulted in more 
tragedies than a different standard would 
result in denials of civil liberties. 

Judges blame the cops, and cops 
blame the judges. Patrick F. Healy, exec- 
utive director of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission, says judges are plain lazy. “Last 
year we did a spot check, and the judges’ 
day on the bench totaled 3 hours 49 min- 
utes.” The judges will not concede lazi- 
ness, but several of the nation’s best, like 
Marvin Frankel, former federal judge in 
the District Court of Manhattan, admit to 
a “remarkable lack of consistency” in the 
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| and 24,000 jail cells 





judiciary. Judge Lois Forer, a most re- 
spected criminal-court justice in Philadel- 
phia, contends that it “simply isn’t true” 
that defendants get off on technicalities. It 
is just that “the system is overloaded.” She 
also emphasizes the problem of sloppy 
preparations: “Its truly painful when 
there's someone you're pretty sure com- 
mitted a crime, and they [police, prosecu- 
tors] don’t bring in the evidence.” 

Almost every critic of the system cites 
the lack of prison space. Despite the enor- 


| mously high operating costs ($4 billion an- 


nually for all U.S. penal institutions), 
more prison space is an absolute necessi- 
ty. New York State has between 22,000 
All are filled, some 
beyond proper capacity. Twice this year 
local officials in Missouri were asked not 
to send any more inmates to the state 
penitentiary. As a result the St. Louis 
county jail had to retain seven prisoners 
who ought to have been in the state pen 
even though it meant holding eleven more 
inmates than the jail was intended to hold 
Florida, which already has a higher pro- 
portion of its citizenry under lock and key 
than any other state, may need to spend 
$83 million on new prison construction 
and staff. This month 223 supposedly non- 
violent inmates of Illinois’ 13 prisons were 
given early release to make room for 223 
newcomers. New York Police Inspector 
Richard Dillon, one of the nation’s most 
thoughtful law officers, cites lack of pris- 
on space as the primary cause of city 
crime—the ultimate reason for inappro- 
priate plea bargains, premature paroles, 
careless bail and too brief sentences 
Finally, the criminal justice system 
fails at its most sensitive level, that of ju- 
venile crime. Until recently few juvenile 
courts admitted there was such a thing as 
a bad boy, restricting their vision of youth- 
ful offenders to memories of Father Flan- 
agan’s Boys Town or to Judge Tom 
Clark's quaint view that “every boy, in his 
heart, would rather steal second base than 
an automobile.” In fact, there are several 
boys these days who would prefer to kill 
the umpire, and who have done so, only to 
receive light sentences or none at all. A 
study by Marvin Wolfgang at the Univer- 
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Printer, Chicago 
Singer in a soul band, he was 
rehearsing with his group 
when hit in the back by shots 
fired through a window. Po- 
lice arrested a member of a 
Street gang 
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Office worker, Los Angeles 
An intruder entered her home 
one evening and stabbed to 
death Davis and her five-year- 
old son Shomari. There was 
no evidence of forced entry or 
robbery. No arrest 


Prostitute, San Jose 


Already dead for two days, 
she was found dumped by the 
side of a road with a bullet in 
her chest. After quizzing her 
friends and customers, police 
arrested a boyfriend 


Unemployed, Los Angeles 

Attending a birthday par- 
ty, he was shot twice in the 
chest by a man who was ap- 
parently gunning for one of 
Beard's friends. Suspect 


arrested 





arrested. 


Retired, Omaha 

When he answered a knock 
on his door at 8:30 p.m., a 
stranger asked directions, 
then shot him once in the 
head. Two suspects have been 
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sity of Pennsylvania traced the criminal 
careers of 10,000 males born in 1948. By 
the age of 16, 35% had one arrest, but then 
almost all stopped committing crimes. A 
small group, however, did not: 627 had 
five arrests by the time they were adults. 
They accounted for two-thirds of all the 
violent crime attributed to the group and 
almost all the homicides. “This is the 
group that society is afraid of, and rightly 
so,” says Wolfgang. He is now studying a 
new group, born in 1958, which is “even 
nastier and more violent. We should con- 
centrate on them and capture them as 
soon as possible.” 

Of course, there is no place to put this 
hard core, and that is part of the problem. 
The main difficulty, however, is a Polly- 
annish, outdated vision of youth, one that 
results in treating a child not as a poten- 
tially responsible human being but rather 
as some vague romantic entity, capable of 
continuous regeneration. An underage 
murderer may be put away for a few 
months or not at all. As Harvard’s 
James Q. Wilson says, “The adult 
system is harsh, but before that it’s 
a free ride.” The ride is not only 
free, but clean. At the age of 18, ju- 
venile criminals in many states start 
all over with unblemished records 
no matter how many crimes they 
have committed earlier. 

In short, the criminal justice 
system is not really a system—at 
least not one in which the individ- 
ual parts work well on their own or 
mesh effectively with each other. 
Few of the participants deny this, 
and while there is a natural tenden- 
cy for each stratum—police, law- 
yers, prosecutors, judges, prison of- 
ficials—to lay the blame for the 





situation. Reforming the system, 
however, is a tricky business, especially 
when reforms are likely to tend toward se- 
verity. “For my part,” said Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in Olmstead vs. U.S., “I think it a 
less evil that some criminals should escape 
than that the Government should play an 
ignoble part.” Whatever reforms are con- 
templated, Justice Holmes will preside. 


is not one of principle, but one of ef- 
ficiency. To be sure, there are many 
who believe that in order to eliminate 
crime, one must first eliminate the social 
ills of poverty, ignorance, racism and the 
disintegration of the family. But the aim of 
improving the criminal justice system is 
not to eliminate crime, but to slow its rate 
of growth. And there are several relative- 
ly straightforward measures, such as more 
sensible bail procedures, more thorough 
police work, greater cooperation between 
police and prosecutors, hiring more judg- 
es and building more prisons, that can be 
taken if the will and money are there. 
The more problematic areas of reform 
are juvenile justice and prison terms—ar- 
——— a = 
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T he problem of reform in most areas 














eas in which crime experts go at each 
other with more passion than proof. Man- 
datory sentencing, for example, has been 
proposed by Massachusetts Governor Ed- 
ward King, as well as many legislators 
throughout the country. The argument for 
mandatory sentencing is that it provides a 
definite deterrent, as the apparent success 
of the Massachusetts gun law has proved. 
It also puts judges on the line when they 
fail to give determinate sentences. The ar- 
gument against mandatory sentencing is 
that there will always be exceptional cir- 
cumstances in which judges must use their 
discretion. Most judges are naturally op- 
posed to the reform. 

The idea of extending prison terms in 
general has an internal logic, but again 
history seems to confute it. The average 
prison term has risen from 18 to 35 
months since 1965, precisely the time 
when national crime began to get out of 
hand. As soon as former New York Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller won passage of 


system’s failures on one another, Asuspect teaivestedinths District of Columbia 
nobody is happy with the current The present criminal justice system handcuffs everyone. 


a stiff drug law, narcotics-related proper- 
ty crime rose. A Rand Corp. report on ca- 
reer criminals says that a 70% increase in 
the number of robbers sent to prison 
would produce a 20% reduction in robber- 
ies. To effect that decrease in New York 
City, where 2,000 robbers are imprisoned 
each year, would mean an annual increase 
of 1,400 convicts. 

Still, those who argue for more cer- 
tain penalties are not necessarily arguing 
for longer ones across the board or for 
mandatory sentences for any but hard- 
ened and habitual offenders. The reason- 
ableness of a recent statement by the Cit- 
izens Crime Commission of New York is 
compelling: “Unless we make the pun- 
ishment for serious crime more certain 
and more appropriate, we cannot expect 
any respite from the violence now engulf- 
ing the city. Any criminal justice system 
where one murder case in ten results in a 
murder conviction, where one arrested 
robber in six and one arrested burglar in 
20 receives a prison sentence of even one 
year, is not a system where the punish- 
ment is certain and appropriate and con- 





stervensrown Of 12,500 defendants appearing in 





sequently can do little to control crime.” 
Whitney North Seymour, chairman of 
the special committee on criminal justice 
of the New York Bar Association, offers 
this equation: “The deterrent effect of the 
criminal laws is directly proportional to 
the promptness and sureness of sanctions” 
—reinforcing the appeal for fewer delays. | 
The focus here is on the “career crim- 
inal.” “The truth is that there are a lot of 
bad people out there who ought to be 
locked up to protect the rest of us,” says 
former Attorney General Griffin Bell. 
“Unless we're willing to face that, we 
don’t really deserve a safe society.” 
fs: money, crowded courts, proce- 
dural delays and so forth, the one rel- 
atively easy target of reform is the treat- 
ment of career criminals. Most serious 
crimes are committed by very few peo- 
ple. Baltimore Police Commissioner Don- 
ald Pomerleau cites figures showing that 





n fact, given the limitations of prison 


district court, 80% have been in the 
dock before. Such figures are ap- 
palling, but they should make it eas- 
ier to keep an eye on the main play- 
ers. The direct and reasonable 
solution is to get career criminals 
out of circulation. New York City’s 
Citizens Crime Commission recom- 
mends the creation of “career crim- 
inal units” in the police department. | 

In the matter of juvenile justice, 
career criminals are practically the 
whole concern. New York has re- 
cently lowered its juvenile clas- 
Sification from 16 years to 13 for 
youths who have committed seri- 
ous crimes; and in Florida, Dade 
County Circuit Court Judge Sey- 
mour Gelber has recommended 
that the upper juvenile age be low- 
ered to 14. But as the Wolfgang 
study showed, the real trouble is with ha- 
bitual young criminals, who most observ- 
ers feel ought to be removed from the com- 
munity as swiftly as possible. The idea, 
says James Q. Wilson, is not to “dump 
them in old hell-hole reformatories” but 
rather “to restrict their freedom, get them 
out of bad family circumstances and keep 
track of them.” 

By far the most emotionally appealing 
criminal justice reform, and certainly not 
the most difficult, is to improve police and 
community relationships. Almost every- 
one agrees that at present the police are 
too distant from the communities they 
serve, and the communities are too dis- 
organized to offer the police help or them- 
selves protection. “For starters,” advises 
Patrick Murphy, former police commis- 
sioner of New York and Detroit and cur- 
rent head of the Police Foundation, “po- 
lice should get out of their patrol cars and 
onto the streets.” FBI Director William 
Webster offers a general principle: “If the 
people support the police, the police can 
make a difference. Information is the 
most important part of law enforcement, 
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You can count on Sears 
to replace it free if it fails 
to satisfy you—ever 


“If any Craftsman® hand tool ever fails to give complete 
satisfaction, return it to the nearest Sears store in the U.S. and 
Sears will replace it free.” This full unlimited warranty tells 


you a lot about Craftsman tools 


Fics can Sears offer such a sweeping 
warranty? Because Sears goes to such lengths to 
make sure you'll get complete satisfaction from any 
Craftsman hand tool you buy. 

When you buy a Sears product, you should be 
able to count on Sears for good design, good work- 
manship, good materials, and good value. 

So Sears digs into the details. If you were to visit 
the factory that makes the Craftsman pliers in our 
picture, you might run into a Sears engineer work- 
ing to streamline production methods. Or a Sears 
tool buyer discussing possible improvements — 
perhaps a slight change to make the handle more 
comfortable. 

At the Sears Laboratory, you would see some of 
the tests that over fen thousand of Sears products 


and about Sears. 





go through every year. Tests of children’s swing seats 


for strength, of bedding for flame resistance, of 


washing machines for performance 

After Sears approves a product and offers it for 
sale, Sears responsibility carries on. If what you've 
bought requires installation, Sears will make sure it’s 
done right. And when it comes to service, Sears runs 
one of the world’s largest service organizations, 
with Sears-trained repairmen buzzing around all 
fifty states in over 16,000 service trucks. 

It all adds up to a sense of responsibility to you 
that starts with the development of the product — 
and stays alive and active after the product enters 
your home. From sewing machines to jeans to 
towels to tools, for products you can count on, you 
can count on Sears. 


Sears 


Sears. Roebuck and Co 1981 
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Why Old Grand-Dad 


114 Barrel Proof is the most 
expensive Bourbon 
in the world. oni 


re (@ameecctetatca pleltiuereamlamiacmelncmertelleeimes ae 
Old Grand-Dad 86 and 100 proof, but with one eR AND 
Heaveevactalmellscocoaaom (a-Reatckenlnmsietiecro amin i, 
the world which is bottled straight from the barrel ral 
at 114 proof. So you may want to drink it a 
little differently. Try it in a snifter. Swirl it 
around to release its full-bodied aroma. Take a 
sip and enjoy its unique, aged-in-oak flavor. 

Then you'll know why Old Grand-Dad 
114 Barrel Proof is the world’s most 
expensive Bourbon. 
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What Crime Does to the Victims 


Grief, anger, paranoia and a new quest for community 











What Murphy, Webster and others 
are after in part is crime prevention, pure 
and simple; but the creation of a more co- 
hesive neighborhood has its obvious in- 
ternal advantages. Familiar mechanisms 
such as “citizens’ watches” may be more 
likely to work in middle-class neighbor- 
hoods than in poor ones, because middle- 





and information depends on people.” | 


burglarproof locks for doors and windows. 
It can also be seen in the ways in which 
Americans have consciously changed the 


Miami was host toa con- | 
vention of travel agents | 
last week. The city fa- | 


class neighborhoods may be drawn to- 
gether more closely by fear. Yet poor 
areas have more to fear from crime, and 
there are instances of ghetto communities 
helping themselves. One example is the 
House of Umoja, started by a black wom- 
an with six sons in west Philadelphia to 
counteract gang warfare; gang members 
connected with the House do community 
work, serve as bodyguards to the elderly 
and are even rehabilitating row houses 
Several other cities are trying similar com- 
munity projects, most of them with prov- 
en or apparent success. Ideologically, the 
beauty of community cooperation is that 
it satisfies the old liberal urges for com- 
munity service while answering the new 
conservative cry to get mad as hell and 
not take this any more. 

Alfred Blumstein, of Carnegie-Mellon 
University, offers a thoughtful connection 
of the community idea with the criminal 
justice system when he says that “one rea- 
son the courts are so overloaded is that 
family, church and neighborhoods are 
weakened. The criminal justice system is 
very weak as a crime control agent. It 
does some good but not a lot. We've got 
to look and find other forms of social con- 
trol than the remote, impersonal and in- 
herently limited criminal justice system 
that now serves as a replacement for in- 
stitutions so weakened; thus it’s important 
that we try to find local forms of security 
that are more responsible and accepted.” 
It would be interesting if ultimately the 
most useful reform of the criminal justice 
system turned out to be the reform of one’s 
own block, of one’s own house 


inal justice system, why have they been 

so slow in coming? One answer is that 
they ought to be slow in coming, because 
each of these measures and ideas has a 
perilous side: severe sentencing and 
speedy trials incur the risk of hasty jus- 
tice, and community activities can easily 
slip into vigilantism. Another answer is 
that Americans may be temperamentally 


i f such reforms would improve the crim- 





reluctant to face squarely the issue of | 


street crime. There is still much residual 
utopianism in the American mind, and 
the sight of more prisons, more courts, 
more cops can be read as a sign of how 


expectations. 

Yet better to live with a necessary evil 
than with an unnecessary one. And peo- 
ple are beginning*to feél sore and foolish 
about tolerating a world dominated by a 


handful ofsavages. —By Roger Rosenblatt. 
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Reported by Jeff Melvoin/Boston and Evan | 


short the nation has fallen of its best 


Thomas/Washington, with other U.S. bureaus 
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thers, anxious to show 
how safe Miami really is, 
blanketed the better ar- 
eas with extra police. 
Outside an elegant res- 
taurant in Coconut 
Grove, four visitors witnessed a mugging. 
It was not an especially dramatic inci- 
dent, and the visitors were not hurt or 
even involved. Yet afterward all four sat 
at their table, unable to eat because of 
their rage and fear. Incidents like that 
are common these days and so is a com- 
mon feeling: no matter how many police 
are around, the feral youngsters who ac- 


count for most U.S. crime seem to be able 
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Fingers to the face in a women’s karate class at California State University, Los Angeles 


| a criminologist at St 






pattern of their lives. Wealthy business- 
men, fearful of kidnaping, who drive to 
work by different routes each day. Or- 
dinary citizens who learn to walk the 
streets turning their heads from side to 
side to check on who might be behind 
them. Joggers learn to carry at least $20 
in “mugger’s money,” to avoid being shot 

The feeling that all citizens are vul- 
nerable to crime is especially strong 
among the elderly. Says James Gilsinan, 
Louis University 
“The elderly feel a loss of power, of con- 
trol, of decision making in most facets of 
their lives. The feeling that they are vic- 
tims in other areas spills over into crime 








A period when uncertainty is the rule rather than the exception 


to strike when and where they wish. Says 
Criminal Justice Planner Bruce Hamers- 
ley of Miami: “The stability of the com- 
munity has been destroyed. We are now 
living in a period where uncertainty is the 
rule rather than the exception.” 


L ast September's Figgie Report on Fear 
of Crime warned that “Americans 
have today become afraid of one anoth- 
er. Confronted with this frightening new 
challenge, American ability to act is ren- 
dered ineffective. Fear of violent crime 
seems to have made the country helpless, 


incapable of dealing with the sources of | 


its fear.” More important, perhaps, the re- 
port says that fear “may be one of the 
key factors impeding society's ability to 
cope successfully with those problems.” 
That fear is measurable in the ways 
in which Americans are adapting to the 
new realities of crime—the gun sales, the 
overbooked karate classes, the rush to buy 


| they do go out they tend to be in group sit- 





as well. The elderly stay in a lot, and when 


uations”—which, Gilsinan points out, re- 
duces their chances of being victimized 
Some of the adjustments in life-styles 
can be quirky. Mimi Warren, 26, of Phil- 
adelphia, has developed her own “wait- 
ing for a bus behavior.” If she sees any- 
one near a bus stop at night, she breaks 
into sunny chatter, on the theory that even 
if the person is a mugger, the conversa- 
tion will reduce her chances of being at- 
tacked. Hilary Stephenson, 38, also of 
Philadelphia, parks illegally outside her 
house at night because she would rather 
pay the parking tickets than walk four 
blocks from her garage. When she was 
lost in an unfamiliar part of town, she pur- 
posely drove the wrong way down a one- 
way street to attract a policeman’s atten- 
tion rather than stop and ask for 
directions. She arranges to call a friend 
after arriving home from an evening out, 
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with the understanding that the friend 
will summon police if there is no call. Says 
Stephenson, who is divorced and lives 
alone: “With the collapse of the nuclear 
family, you've got all these singles tucked 
away in little boxes. I think we must be- 
come each other's family.” 


Tt: be sure, some people make a loud 
point of taking no precautions, often 
on the ground that criminals should not 
have the power to impose a quivering 
form of life on anyone. Former Attorney 
General Griffin Bell refuses to get a bur- 
glar alarm for his expensive home in 
northwest Atlanta. Nevenka Charia, 56, 
a sales clerk in New Orleans, is adamant 
about not changing her daily patterns out 
of fear of crime. “I refuse to restrict my- 
self in my movements, day and night, or 
stay locked up in this house. That’s not liv- 
ing at all.” But she bought a handgun last 
December, and on Jan. 8, shot and killed 
one of two men who attacked her late 
at night in front of her house. She 
had never fired a gun before, and is 
now taking lessons. “It’s difficult to 
say to anyone that they should have 
a gun,” says Charia. “But I'll say this: 
by all means, fight back, resist, don’t 
be afraid.” 

Police strongly disagree with her 
view, but people are beginning to 
fight back, sometimes in an orga- 
nized way. At least three times in 
recent months, groups of subway rid- 
ers in New York City have grap- 
pled with muggers and held them 
for police. In Memphis last month, 
Robert Druien, 31, happened to be 
in Union Planters National Bank 
during a robbery. He chased the rob- 
ber to his car, was knocked down 
when the robber put the car sud- 
denly into reverse, but then got up 
and joined three other citizens in a 
car chase through the midtown area. 
They got their man. Druien hit him in 
the face and sat on him until police ar- 
rived. In Wilmington, Del., after a woman 
was found dead and mutilated last year, 
residents of a high-rise apartment com- 
plex launched a “crime-watch program,” 
monitoring a police radio scanner and 
looking out the window for signs of trou- 
ble. Richmond has a well-organized pro- 
gram in which neighbors agree to watch 
one another's homes and report suspicious 
behavior to police via CB radios. 

“People are struggling to find a way 
to deal with the crime problem,” says 
Catherine Bacharach, who has helped or- 
ganize volunteer anticrime groups in Phil- 
adelphia with federal funds. “I see the 
rage and anger as healthy when it’s chan- 
neled in a positive direction. My sense is 
that people who work in the system have 
recognized the need to work with com- 
munity groups.” 

Not all officials feel that way, New 
York City authorities are ambivalent 
about the Guardian Angels, a group of un- 
armed red-bereted youngsters, mostly 











Secretary, Miami 

As she drove away from a su- 
permarket, a man jumped into 
her car and tried to rob her. 
She sprayed Mace at him, 
whereupon he shot her twice 
and fled. No arrest. 








black and Hispanic, who patrol the sub- 
ways. Though they clearly make riders 
feel safer, Mayor Edward Koch has la- 
beled them “paramilitary,” and the pow- 
erful transit police union regards them as 
amateurs. More muscular kinds of vigi- 
lante groups have begun to pop up around 
the country. Frank J. Shaw, 60, a retired 
union organizer and one of the new breed 
of vigilantes, is a folk hero in Panorama 
City, Calif. His 40-member citizens’ pa- 
trol cruises the area by car, armed with 
floodlights and Mace, staying in touch by 
CB radio. “We're not flag-waving heroes. 
We are angry,” says Shaw. “We can put 
the blindfolds on, close the shades, turn 
on the television and be in another world 
that we hope doesn’t close in on us. Or 
we can face up to reality.” 

Part of the new reaction to crime is 
more attention to the victims of violent 
crimes. As psychologists have warned for 
years, a victim’s lingering fear can be 


Auctioneer, Los Angeles 
A man with a rifle held up the 
auction house, then ordered 
Grove to lie face down on the 
floor. He then shot Grove in 
the back and the head. No 
arrest. 


chronic and crippling. Ann McCaughey 
saw a hand reaching in the window of 
her Boston apartment one night. She 
screamed and the hand withdrew, Now 
she does not sleep well and the slightest 
noise at night can make her hyperven- 
tilate. Says her boyfriend: “It really gets 
to you. You don’t forget.” The couple are 
planning to move. “Being victimized is 
disabling, even when the crime is unsuc- 
cessful,” says McCaughey’s friend. 


A a counselor to rape victims in south- 
ern New York State, Registered 
Nurse Bonnie Hollenbeck began to no- 
tice some of the hidden effects of rape 
and other sexual abuse—confusion, low 
self-esteem and an impaired ability to 
function in the adult world. Says Hollen- 
beck: “Many of these women have failed 
to establish a connection between their 
history as victims of sexual crimes and 
their current difficulties.” She and a few 
colleagues have set up a volunteer crisis 


counseling group to move in quickly af- | well. —By John Leo. Reported by Steven 
ter an assault to help the victim deal with | Holmes/Chicago and Christopher Redman/ 
anger, depression and grief. l Detroit, with other U.S. bureaus 
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J. Richard Ciccone, a University of 
Rochester psychiatrist, thinks all victims 
of violent crime need that kind of help: 
the trauma of a beating, a stabbing or a 
rape requires a period of mourning, just 
like the death of a loved one. Says he: 
“Victims who do not receive appropriate 
understanding and treatment often fall 
into chronic depression, lose their ability 
to make their way in the world and be- 
come reclusive shadows of their former 
selves.” Though blaming the victim often 
happens in rape cases, Ciccone warns that 
many families manage to heap blame on 
all victims of violence, increasing grief | 
and guilt by saying something like “I 
warned you never to go into that bar.” Un- 
less society begins to do more, he warns, 
the epidemic of crime will be paralleled 
by an epidemic of psychiatric problems 
in victims. 

In Jackson Park Highlands, an inte- 
grated neighborhood near the University 
of Chicago, people have begun show- 
ing up in court to support crime vic- 
tims and witnesses. “There is a strong 
sense of community among those en- 
gaged in criminal activity,” says Lou- 
ise Schiff, who works with the pro- 
gram. “You go to court and the 
defendant's relatives and friends are 
all there. I think a person who has 
been victimized deserves support 
too.” Nearby Evanston, IIl., has a 
more formal victim-witness program, 
funded through the police budget. 
The unit assigns social workers and 
other professionals to guide a victim 
through emotional recovery and le- 
gal complaint. Says Police Chief Wil- 
liam C. McHugh: “It helps in a lot 
of ways.” 

Experts agree that there tends to 
be less crime in cohesive, closely knit 
communities with shared values and 
a strong sense of neighborhood. But 
artificially instilling this community spir- 
it into a mobile society is difficult. Some 
psychologists believe that Americans are 
becoming dehumanized by crime—not 
just by the reality but by the fear of it, and 
the pervasiveness of violent scenes in 
newspapers and on television. Some social 
scientists believe that public paranoia has 
led not only to demands for the restoration 
of capital punishment and long prison 
sentences but also to such ugly phenome- 
na as the resurgence of the Ku Klux Klan. 
“The country is becoming more conserva- 
tive and punitive,” says John Matthews, a 
sociologist for the Houston police. Indeed, 
some in authority envision a day when the 
public will want crime stopped—and will 
not much care how. “Frustration and 
fears are very natural reactions when peo- 
ple feel their lives are being shaped by 
forces beyond their control,” says Califor- 
nia Supreme Court Justice Rose Elizabeth 
Bird. She believes there is “great power” 
in such anger, but great danger as 
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Stretch out 
your life. 


(A HEALTHFUL REMINDER FROM OCCIDENTAL LIFE) 





To your health. 
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‘Remodeling or Replacing? 


Get $100 from Friedrich — 


You can get $100 directly from Friedrich when 
you purchase a Friedrich Central Air 
Conditioning Greenbrier |V condensing unit 
with SEER’s of up to 10.7 with matching coil, 
during the Friedrich Factory Rebate Sale. 


heat pump systems” to fit your needs. So, this 
Factory Rebate Sale means double savings for you. 
Cali your Friedrich dealer listed below for the 
complete details on how to save on energy cost 
with Greenbrier lV and put $100 in your pocket. 


You can save on your energy bills because 
Friedrich has the right energy efficient, 
dependable central cooling* and heating or 


North Chicago 

Apex Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Chicago (312) 276-0800 
J. & W. Heating 

Chicago (312) 275-6768 
Triple T Heating 

Chicago (312) 675-7272 
Van Dick Mechanical Co. 
Chicago (312) 235-3644 


South Chicago 

Ed Gabriel Heating 
Chicago (312) 767-4358 
Gee Lumber & Hardware 
Chicago (312) 476-7400 
Lenny’s Heating & Air 
Conditioning Service 
Chicago (312) 238-4185 
Stewart Heating Services 
Chicago (312) 264-1700 


Chicago Area 

Paul's Heating & Cooling 
Arlington Heights 

(312) 394-0440 

Guarantee Heating & Sheet 
Metal 

Calumet City (312) 862-8040 
Loomis Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Crown Point; IN (219) 663-0405 
Baker Air Conditioning 
Downers Grove (31 29 968-3944 
Swaim Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Dyer, IN (219) 865-1653 
Comfort Engineering 
Evanston (312) 328-2370 
Therma-temp 

Glenview (312) 729-6644 
Jack's Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Griffith, IN (219) 924-5545 


*Other rebates available on selected air 
conditioning and heat pump system series 
purchased at participating dealers, Rebate offer 


expires May 4, 1981 


Kuppinger 

Hammond, My (219) 932-8020 
Wayne's Heating & Air 
Condition 

Hinsdale (312) 986-0616 
Aydelotte Service Co. 

Hobart, IN (219) 942-6120 

T. A. Drury's Heating & Cooling 
Itasca (312) 773-9457 

Lansing Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Lansing (312) 474-4650 
Orland Park Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Lockport (312) 349-6226 

A. DeNovi Service 

Midlothian (312) 388-4000 
Eberco Heating & Cooling 
Midlothian (312) 385-2418 
North Suburban Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Morton Grove (312) 583-6600 
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Wilson Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Oak Lawn (312) 636-5320 
Bremen Refrigeration & Air 
Conditioning 

Orland Park (312) 429-1510 
Johnny's Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Riverdale (312) 841-1838 
E. Shavitz 

Skokie (312) 674-8252 

P & M Heating & Air 
Conditioning 

Summit (312) 594-3535 
Climate Comfort Corp. 
Tinley Park (312) 532-6647 
Clayton Fiene Co. 
Warrenville (312) 393-1886 
Pure Air Co. 

Wilmette (312) 251-8188 

















Hennessy stands tall, 
all around the world. 





kor special occasions 
everywhere, 

the drink 1s Hennessy. 
‘The reason 1s simple: : af 
consistent quality and §j * yr =aatkesagyet 
Hennessy Cognac France 






excellence. so eee 
j Next special time 


call for Hennessy, 
and know 
the rewards of the world’s most civilized spirit. 
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We pulled out all the stops 
tobethe | 
number one airline 
between Chicago and Italy. 














CHICAGO / ITALY 









On March 30, special fares—like our 
aon Maren: [CHICAGO] MILAN | ROME | fpecs' lore is 
Chicago with the only 6:15 PM | 9:45 AMT | 11:50 AMT | week fares, for example. 
nonstop service to er ITALY / CHICAGO (For einen check 
No more extra takeoffs with your travel agent.) 
and landings! Nomore | ROME | MILAN |CHICAGO| — Ournewnonstop 
connections! No more service is a full 
connections! Nomere | 14:20AM | 1:25PM | &05PM | Sr Ot lad 
airline! (Monday, Tuesday,” Thursday, Saturday) | they're all wide-body 

To celebrate, we're “Effective June 16 —‘tArrival next day flights. With Italian 
offering an incredible hospitality and delicious 
introductory fare of just $499 round trip to Italian food to warm you all the way. 
Rome or Milan, good from March through So if you're still flying to Italy with the 
May. We also have a variety of other stops—it’s time to stop! 


Alitalia 


AT HOME IN THE SKY 
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The Duel over Gun Control 








handgun is sold in 

the US. every 13 
seconds, adding 2 mil- 
lion a year to the nation’s 
estimated arsenal of 55 
million automatics and 
revolvers. That is one 
pistol for every four 
Americans. There is no 
dispute over these facts, but the endless 
debate over gun control, pro and con, is 
dominated by facile slogans, contradicto- 
ry statistics and arguments that owe as 
much to passion as to reason. The only 
consensus is that the present patchwork of 
nearly 25,000 gun regulations—most at 
the state and local levels—is a cost- 








ly, bothersome sham. Practically SSE" 


speaking, any person with $10 in 
cash can find someone to sell him 
one of America’s great equalizers, | 
the handguns that are responsible 
for half the nation’s murders. 

There is no truly conclusive ev- 
idence that the ready availability of 
guns increases the amount of crime. 
Nonetheless, most experts agree 
with Philip Cook, a professor of 
public policy at Duke University, 
that the presence of guns increases 
the severity of crimes committed. 
Common sense suggests as much: 
no other hand weapon is so efficient 
at killing a human being. Guns par- 
ticularly are a factor in more than 
half the murders that result from ar- 
guments between husbands and 
| wives or other people who know 
each other. 

This conclusion is supported by 
a study of Massachusetts’ stringent 





Woman shopping for a handgun in Boise, 


Slogans, contradictory statistics and passionate arguments 


years of trying to fight crime in Houston, 
Police Sergeant John Gilbert is one of 





many law officers who see merit in this | 


view. Says he: “It’s getting to the point 
where it’s up to the citizens to protect 
themselves. And the way to do that is with 
guns.” (Houston has the second highest 
murder rate.) 

There are three main approaches to 
gun legislation: 
> Allowing unrestricted ownership but 
cracking down on the criminal use of 
guns. Opponents of gun control, including 
President Reagan and the N.R.A., advo- 
cate a stiff mandatory jail term for anyone 
who uses a gun in committing a crime. 


oaviorrazien prevent any new handgun from 






Idaho 


out a form. In New York, by contrast, a 
purchaser must pass a background check 
and complete a marksmanship course be- 
fore getting a permit to carry a gun. Reg- 
istration has a limited impact on crime. 
“From the standpoint of homicide pre- 
vention, it is meaningless whether a gun 
is registered,” says Detroit Psychiatrist 
Emanuel Tanay, a gun-control advocate. 
> Banning handguns. Massachusetts, 
New York and Washington, D.C., have 
tried this by imposing severely restrictive 
permit requirements, backed by mandato- 
ry penalties for violations. But these tough 
laws will not work if nearby communities 
have easier ones. Mark David Chapman 
brought a legally purchased gun all the 
way from Hawaii to kill John Lennon in 
Manhattan. Bernard Welch stole a gun in 
Virginia and used it to kill Michael Hal- 
berstam, a noted cardiologist and author, 
in Washington. A ban would attempt to 


. coming into circulation; it would 
not affect hunting rifles and shot- 
guns, which are more effective than 
pistols in defending homes, yet are 
} rarely used by muggers or robbers. 
But even if Congress were to pass a 
statute banning handguns, the 
enormous nationwide cache—an 
estimated 2 million illegal guns in 
New York City alone—means it 
would be years before the black- 
market availability of these weap- 
ons was restricted. 





A bill proposed by Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy last year to ban 
the sale, import and manufacture 
of small handguns is considered 
dead. Indications are that Congress 
may even loosen the already weak 
restrictions on guns. The 1.8 mil- 
lion-member N.R.A., with an an- 
nual budget of $30 million, forms 
the nation’s most powerful single- 
interest group. One pro-N.R.A. bill, 





1975 gun law, which imposes a 
mandatory one-year jail term for 
carrying an unlicensed gun. Says Sociolo- 
gist Glenn Pierce of Northeastern Univer- 
sity in Massachusetts: “The level of crim- 
inal activity has not declined, but the 
character of the crime seems to have been 
affected. There are fewer gun-related of- 
fenses, and as a result it appears the of- 
fenses committed are less deadly.” Homi- 
cides declined 55% during a two-year 
period, as shown by a study launched 
shortly before the bill became law. When 
those opposed to gun control proclaim, 
“Guns don’t kill people, people kill peo- 
ple,” they ignore the point that people 
with guns are far more likely to kill people 
than those armed with any other weapon. 

Opponents of gun control argue that 
Americans have a basic constitutional 
right to bear arms. Says Neal Knox of the 
National Rifle Association: “The right of 
self-defense is a fundamental one, and if I 
know how to use a gun and feel I need one 
for self-defense, whose business is it to say 


that I shouldn’t own one?” After eight 








“The right of self-defense is a fundamental one.” 


Lafe Pfeifer, secretary of the Texas State 
Rifle Association, puts it bluntly: “Punish 
those who misuse firearms, but leave me 
alone.” This approach predominates in 
Southern and Western states, but the laws 
are rarely enforced—and thus serve as no 
deterrent. In Montana, one survey showed 
that of 141 people convicted of armed 
crimes, none were sentenced to additional 
time for using a weapon. In Florida, where 
a similar law was passed in 1975, murders 
have steadily climbed to a record 1,387 
last year, an increase of 28% over 1979. In 
Miami, 29,000 handguns were legally sold 
in six months last year, up more than 
100% from the year before. 

> Registration of handguns. While reg- 
istration would not infringe on the right 
of citizens to own weapons, it would in 
theory give police some control over gun 
sales. Some form of registration is used 
throughout the country, but the strictness 
of rules varies enormously. In Arizona, 
guns can be purchased by simply filling 





sponsored by Senator James Mc- 
Clure of Idaho and originally called 
the gun-decontrol bill, already has 61 
sponsors in the Senate. It would loosen 
interstate trade in firearms and allow 
their possession by some categories of fel- 
ons. In addition, Reagan plans to cut 
back or abolish the agency that now en- 
forces federal gun laws, the Treasury De- 
partment’s bureau of alcohol, tobacco and 
firearms. Although 62% of those surveyed 
in the most recent Gallup poll say they 
favor tighter gun laws, opponents of gun 
control clearly have the upper hand. As 
long as that is the case, America will 
have to live with one of the world’s worst 
murder records. The facts are grim. In 
the U.S., there are 9.7 murders a year 
for every 100,000 people. Some others: 
Japan, 1.6; Britain, 1.3; West Germany, 
1.3. One reason is that in these coun- 
tries tough restrictions keep handguns 
out of circulation. —By Walter Isaacson. 
Reported by Joseph J. Kane/los Angeles 
and Mare Levinson/Atlanta, with other 
U.S. bureaus 
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POLAND 


Cracks In 


World 








the Truce 


Walesa and Jaruzelski defuse one strike, but some burning issues remain 


olidarity Union Leader Lech 

Walesa was in high spirits as he 

marched up the steps of Warsaw's 

gray stone Council of Ministers 
building last week. Grinning and puffing 
on his pipe, he joked good-naturedly with 
the gaggle of supporters around him. But 
the walrus-mustached electrician was in 
no mood for levity when he emerged after 
nearly four hours of talks with Poland's 
Premier, General Wojciech Jaruzelski 
Looking fatigued and depressed, Walesa 
said only that “we did some things—and 
we did not do other things.” 

What they did was defuse a series of 
strikes in Lodz that threatened to shatter 
the country’s fragile month-old labor 
truce. The day of the Walesa-Jaruzelski 


| meeting, Lodz factory sirens had blared 


at 10 a.m. to announce the start of a one- 
hour work stoppage affecting some 250,- 
000 workers. That warning action was to 
have been followed by a series of province- 
wide sympathy strikes and sit-ins. But 











| strikes at 340 factories. 


Walesa and Jaruzelski worked out a last- | 
minute agreement that satisfied the Lodz 
workers’ key demand: reinstatement of 
five sacked employees of an Interior Min- 
istry hospital and a guarantee that local 
Lodz officials would not hinder Solidar- | 
ity’s organizing activities there 

What the two men did not do, how- 
ever, was resolve other volatile issues that 
could at any moment erupt into a new 
wave of labor upheavals. In Radom the 
local Solidarity chapter was threatening 
In Poznan 490 
farm delegates gathered from all over the 
country to join forces in a 2 million- 
member organization that was loudly de- 
manding legal status as an independent 
agricultural union. In Warsaw and other 
centers, union members and their advis- 
ers claimed that they were being subject- 
ed to police harassment. Last week, for 
example, Dissident Leader Adam Mich- 
nik was detained by Warsaw police for 
three hours. Meanwhile, an ugly new out- 





A Lodz textile worker sits on an idle machine during last week's warning strike | 
Union and government leaders would have to work fast to resolve the remaining conflic ts | 
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burst of anti-Semitic rhetoric was added 
to the apparent campaign to discredit the 
independent labor movement (see box) 
Faced with this array of potential flash 
points, Walesa and Jaruzelski agreed to 
resume their high-level dialogue possibly 
as soon as this week. As Walesa put it, 
“Let’s talk before any fires spread.” 

Neither the popular labor leader nor 
the head of Warsaw’s Communist govern- 
ment had much control over the most in- 
cendiary threat: the potential for armed 
Soviet intervention. If Moscow were to de- 
cide on such a move, a possible cover 
might be provided by the Warsaw Pact 
maneuvers scheduled to take place in and 
around Poland later this month. Though 
most Western analysts doubted that any 
imminent invasion plan was connected 
with the Warsaw Pact maneuvers, which 
are routinely held in the spring, Secretary 
of State Alexander Haig reiterated a 
sharp U.S. warning. A Soviet interven- 
tion, he said, would have “grave and long- 
term consequences on all hopes of improv- 
ing relations between East and West.” 

Even as their tanks were being gassed 
up for the war games, Poland’s East bloc 
neighbors intensified their warnings 
against further concessions to the work- 
ers. On a visit to Warsaw last week, East 
German Foreign Minister Oskar Fischer 
pointedly reminded his Polish comrades 
that their allies would never neglect their 
duty to enforce the principle of “socialist 
internationalism.” Such warnings seemed 
all the more ominous in light of the new 
details that emerged last week about the 
stormy March 4 Moscow summit meeting | 
between Polish and Soviet leaders. Led by 
Leonid Brezhnev and five Politburo mem- 
bers, the Soviet team reportedly called 
Polish Party Boss Stanislaw Kania on the 
carpet for letting the crisis get out of hand 
Brandishing thick dossiers on the Polish 
labor movement, some of the Soviet offi- 
cials read aloud from Solidarity union 
documents and speeches as though they 
were presenting a bill of indictment. One 
member of the Polish delegation was re- 
portedly so shaken by the tirade that he 
told his colleagues that a Soviet invasion 
now seemed unavoidable, and that “the 
game is lost.” 

Perhaps not. But if the game could 
be saved at all, union and government 
leaders would have to work fast to re- 
solve their remaining conflicts. The most 
immediate potential flash point was Ra- 
dom, a grimy industrial city 60 miles south 
of Warsaw. On Thursday, members of the 
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local Solidarity chapter unanimously vot- 
ed to launch a two-hour work stoppage 
this week—and a province-wide general 
strike on March 23—unless the govern- 
ment begins talks on a set of 19 demands 
Foremost among them: the sacking of the 
provincial governor and other officials re- 
sponsible for the brutal suppression of the 
price riots in 1976 
The Radom strike call was issued in 
spite of Walesa's personal appeal for mod- 
eration. After his meeting with the Pol- 
ish Premier, Walesa assured Radom 
Union Leader Andrzej Sobieraj that the 
offending government officials would be 
dismissed within a few days. Replied So- 
bieraj: the Radom chapter would post- 
pone its strike plans, if—but only if 
those dismissals actually materialized. 


At week’s end, the Communist Party | 


newspaper Trybuna Ludu reported that 
one official, the Radom party chief, had 
secretly resigned ten days earlier 


ocal authorities in Radom, howev- 
er, often seemed to be doing their 
best to intimidate the restive work- 
ers. Police last week temporarily 
detained about 20 union members for put- 
ting up wall posters. Union officials also 
claimed that citizens were being fined by 
police simply for reading Solidarity leaf- 
lets, and that four Radom youths had been 
beaten up after telling a man to stop tear- 
ing down Solidarity posters 
Such incidents were part of what 
appeared to be a rippling campaign 
against Solidarity members and their sup- 
porters all across the country. A two- 
page report by Solidarity’s national com- 
mission listed numerous cases of police 
harassment, ranging from unannounced 
searches of union offices to the tem- 
porary detention on March 5 of Dis- 
sident Leader Jacek Kuron, a regular 
adviser to Solidarity. Walesa raised this 
issue too during his meeting with Ja- 
ruzelski, who promised that a joint union- 
government commission would investi- 
gate the charges 
No amount of harassment, however, 
seemed likely to break up a growing alli- 
ance between Polish workers, dissident in- 
tellectuals and students. Behind the 
wrought-iron gate of the University of 
Warsaw last week, 1,000 students, profes- 
sors and union officials gathered to com- 
memorate the anniversary of the 1968 
campus riots. Speaker afler speaker de- 
| Clared that workers and students would 
never again be split as they were 13 years 
ago. Yet for all its emotional underpin- 
nings, the demonstration was also marked 
by internal discipline and control. Every- 
One seemed to sense the limits and dan- 
gers of Poland’s bold experiment. “A so- 
cial movement must realize what can be 
achieved under certain circumstances,” 
Jacek Kuron told the students. Evoking 
memories of Poland’s 1956 riots, which 
very nearly prompted a Soviet invasion, 
the dissident leader warned, “We face the 
Same tanks and we are aware that they 
can rollin.” —By Thomas A. Sancton. 
Reported by Richard Hornik/West Berlin 
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Nazi troops rounding up survivors of the Warsaw ghetto in 1943 7 


Searching for Scapegoats 


nti-Semitism has had a long and troubled history in Poland. Though Poles 

can claim a better record of tolerance than their Russian and German 
neighbors, suspicion and fear of the Jew as an outsider have all too frequently 
erupted over the centuries in persecution and pogroms. On the eve of World War 
II, Poland had the largest Jewish population in Europe. The Nazi Holocaust, 
postwar migration and a later purge reduced a once thriving community of 3.3 
million to a tiny minority of some 5,000. 

Last week the anti-Semitic specter appeared to rise again. On the surface the 
rally staged by about 1,000 Polish war veterans in front of the former secret police 
headquarters in Warsaw seemed respectable enough. The veterans had ostensi- 
bly come to pay homage to the victims of Stalinist terror in Poland in the early 
"50s. But a disturbing anti-Semitic strain began to sound through the nationalistic 
rhetoric. Orators singled out Jews in the Stalin-era Polish secret police and gov- 
ernment as the torturers and murderers of “Polish patriots.” Declared a former 
soldier in Poland’s Home Army: “Those Jewish nationalists made a bloodbath. 
Let us block the way to power of the next generation of Zionists.” Handbills with 
the slogan KEEP SOLIDARITY POLISH named the alleged Zionists: KOR Activist 
Adam Michnik and Solidarity Spokesman Karol Modzelewski, both identified as 
Jews. 

Why would anyone reawaken the anti-Semitism issue in a country where 
there are now so few Jews to attack? In fact there was an overwhelming suspicion 
that the rally organizers had another target in mind. Coming only days after the 
temporary detention of Dissident Leader Jacek Kuron and other incidents of ha- 
rassment against Solidarity, the rally seemed to many to be an attempt to dis- 
credit the independent trade union with an emotional “Zionist” label. 

According to some Poland watchers, the anti-Semitic ploy may have origi- 
nated in the middle ranks of the Communist Party and the government's security 
organization. Said one Eastern Europe expert: “Given the ease with which the 
group organized the rally and distributed leaflets, it is evident that the people be- 
hind the new movement are close to the police and power apparatus.” One Bonn 
Foreign Ministry official, however, suspected a more elevated figure: “Mieczy- 
slaw Moczar is back in the power structure. This could be his work.” 

Though Moczar, a former Interior Minister, only recently returned to the Po- 
litburo in a party shake-up last December, he is a past master of the art of anti-Se- 
mitic plotting. In March 1968 he crushed an uprising of Polish students and used 
the opportunity to advance his own nationalist faction through a purge of Jewish 
Communists. Could the revival of anti-Semitic rhetoric signal a new bid for pow- 
er by the wily general? “It’s a good bet,” noted a West German diplomat. “This 
could have been a Moczar trial balloon.” 

Solidarity’s Warsaw chapter quickly called on Poles “to stand against the at- 
tempt at anti-Semitic action.” The Communist Party also rejected the incipient 
anti-Semitism. Said Party Chief Stanislaw Kania: “We do not think that the pos- 
sibility exists to use anti-Semitism for any purpose. It was always foreign to Com- 
munists and contradictory to the tragic experiences of the Polish nation.” There 
were signs last week that most Poles agreed. After the rally, flags, flowers and an 
anti-Semitic plaque left by the protesting veterans were angrily removed. 
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Toward a Farewell to Arms 


A growing mood of antimilitarism—and a cult of détente 


ritish Prime Minister Neville Cham- 

berlain emerged from the 1938 Mu- 
nich Conference, having ceded a slice of 
Czechoslovakia to Hitler, and made his 
slogan “peace in our time” synonymous 
with disastrous appeasement. Chamber- 
lain’s policy was largely a reflection of 
the popular pacifist sentiment in prewar 
Britain. Only a hopeless alarmist would 
suggest that such calamitous history 
might be repeating itself today. But West- 
ern military experts and policymakers are 
undeniably concerned by an increasing 
reluctance by Europe’s man-in-the-street 
to accept the necessity of self-defense. 

Call it pacifism, call it incipient neu- 
tralism, call it complacency born of three 
decades of peace and prosperity, but 
across Europe today an antimilitaristic 


NATO Secretary-General Joseph Luns: 
“There is the impression among the West- 
ern European public that détente is an 
irreversible process. This attitude is un- 
dermining the Western Alliance.” 
Inevitably, that détente-at-any-price 
attitude is making itself felt on Euro- 
pean governments. In a butter-over-guns 
decision two weeks ago, West Germany 
announced it would delay a number of 
planned defense development projects. 
In Britain, the opposition Labor Party 
has officially endorsed a policy of uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament. The Dutch 
Labor Party has voted to reduce sharply 
Holland’s nuclear role in NATO. So far, 
European leaders have managed to hold 
the line against this current and main- 
tain a pro-Alliance course. But if the an- 
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mood is spreading through the body of 
public opinion, this time under the shad- 
ow of a growing Soviet arsenal. From 
Amsterdam to Bonn to London to Rome, 
marchers with BAN THE BOMB banners 
and antinuclear badges are loudly pro- 
testing attempts to reinforce Europe’s 
nuclear deterrent forces. What is per- 
haps most remarkable about the phe- 
nomenon is that it is no longer seen 
only in traditional radical and leftist cir- 
cles. TIME Senior Correspondent William 
Rademaekers reports that it is creeping 
into the ranks of major political parties, 
youth organizations, church groups, ecol- 
ogy movements, even into Chambers of 
Commerce. 

In this popular consciousness, détente 
between the superpowers is often con- 
sidered to be the prime value, and many 
Europeans have come to take it for grant- 
ed as a permanent condition. Complains 
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Dutch marchers protesting proposed deployment of U.S. missiles at Soesterberg Airbase 
Call it complacency born of three decades of peace and prosperity. 


timilitaristic mood continues to grow, it 
will hamper the ability of NATO gov- 
ernments to carry out their December 
1979 pledge to deploy 572 US.-built 
cruise and Pershing II missiles on their 
soil. 

In the Benelux countries and in much 
of NATO's northern tier, student activists 
are encouraging “citizen initiatives” and 
petitions in areas designated for the de- 
ployment of U.S. missiles. Explains one 
student leader: “There is a moral right 
that supersedes the rights of the state.” 

A comparable campaign is taking 
place in Newbury, 53 miles west of Lon- 
don, where 96 U.S. cruise missiles are 
to be based in 1983. Labor Left-Winger 
Joan Ruddock has organized an anti- 
missile drive—complete with lapel but- 
tons, canvassing and a rock concert. Such 
efforts are hardly marginal: a recent poll 
showed that 56% of Britain’s population 





opposes the deployment of the U.S. mis- 
siles. Says Ruddock: “The whole idea of 
theater nuclear weapons means that we 
will be annihilated to save the United 
States and the eastern part of the 
USS.R.” 

In West Germany, perhaps more than 
anywhere else, a veritable cult of détente 
has led at times to an almost obsequious 
public attitude toward Moscow. “Many 
people in this country do not want to up- 
set the Russians. There is definitely a pac- 
ifist mood,” says Christian Democrat 
Deputy Manfred Wérner. Admits a West 
German manufacturer in Munich: “If it 
were a choice between giving the Rus- 
sians more influence here and even a lim- 
ited war, we would opt for the Russians.” 
A youth group affiliated with the Free 
Democratic Party last week opposed the 
deployment of U.S. cruise missiles, claim- 
ing that such a use of this weapon “rep- 
resents only the interests of the U.S.” 

Throughout the NATO countries there 
is a widespread conviction that if the U.S. 
would just resume arms-control talks with 
the Soviets, Europe could get on with 
peace and prosperity again. The Europe- 
an press was quick to applaud Leonid 
Brezhnev’s surprise call for a U.S.-Soviet 
summit at the recent Soviet Party Con- 
gress and his subsequent letters to West- 
ern political leaders expressing his inter- 
est in arms limitation. In stark contrast, 
President Reagan is often portrayed as a 
reckless warmonger intent on bombing 
the Soviets “back to the Stone Age,” as 
the West German weekly Stern recently 
put it. 


nly in France has the current seemed 

to run the other way. President Val- 
éry Giscard d’Estaing, after years of bend- | 
ing over backward to avoid offending the 
Soviets, has belatedly realized that his for- 
eign policy was out of tune with public 
opinion. The French voter has become in- 
creasingly wary of Moscow’s motives in 
the wake of Afghanistan and the outbreak 
of unrest in Poland. Consequently, the 
election-minded President has executed 
a swift about-face. Since France is not a 
member of NATO’s military command, it 
has no direct role in the U.S. missile-de- 
ployment plans. Yet Frenchmen have 
been virtually unanimous in embracing a 
need for vigorous self-defense ever since 
Charles de Gaulle established the inde- 
pendent French nuclear deterrent in the 
early 1960s. 

The French are becoming increasing- 
ly critical of the present European mood. 
French Pundit Raymond Aron, for exam- 
ple, accuses the Western allies of suffering 
from varying degrees of “self-Finlandiza- 
tion.” Warns Aron: “What we are seeing 
today in Europe is what has happened so 
often before in the past. The great army 
arrives at the border with trumpets blar- 
ing and flags flying. The people take note 
of its strength, the sacrifice required to re- 
pel the army, then accommodate them- 
selves to the new reality.” a 
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At $6870, 
it’s America’s lowest-pri 





1981 Malibt Sport Sedan 


In this age of shrinking cars and e 28 highway estimate/|20) EPA computer that continuously 
rising costs, it is indeed est. MPG. monitors engine functions 
refreshing to find a value like © Arugged full-perimeter frame, @ A Delco Freedom II battery that 
Chevy Malibu with 14 rubber body mounts to never needs refilling 

Here is a handsome family-size absorb noise and vibration ® More corrosion protection than 
automobile, full of substance and ® Full Coil suspension with front ever before. 
common sense, going for the same stabilizer bar for a smooth and ® High Energy Ignition helps ex 
kind of money you might pay fora steady ride tend the time between tune-ups. 
smaller, less suitable car. ® Power steering standard. If you're looking for a really good 

Look what your $6870" buys © Power brakes standard buy on a really good car for your 

® Room for up to 6 people to ride ¢ Radial tires standard family, look into Chevy's mid-size 

in comfort. e A fully carpeted passenger Malibu. 

® Atrunk with approximately compartment, with flow Buy or lease at your Chevrolet 

17 cubic feet of space in it through ventilation dealer's soon. 
© A peppy V6 engine. e A sophisticated on-board 


Chevy Malibu Sport Sedan 


*Based on a comparison of Manufacturers’ Suggested Retail Prices, inc luding dealer preparation. $6870 includes: optional full wheel covers 
white-wall tires, deluxe body side moldings, and wheel opening moldings. Tax, license, and destination charges additional. Destination charges 
may vary by location and affect price comparison. Level of standard equipment varies. Optional automatic transmission required in California 
Use estimated MPG for comparisons. Your mileage may differ depending on speed, distance, weather. Actual highway mileage lower. Highway 
estimate higher in California. Chevrolets are equipped with GM-built engines produced by various divisions. See your dealer for details 

















BRITAIN 


“Howe It Hurts” 





Thatcher holds her course 


ritain’s Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Sir Geoffrey Howe had barely fin- 
ished addressing the packed House of 
Commons when an avalanche of out- 
rage and derision descended. “A catas- 
trophe of the first order for the British 
people,” sputtered Opposition Leader Mi- 
chael Foot. “Fundamentally wrong in 
concept and maladroit in detail,” com- 
plained a fellow Conservative M.P., Peter 
Tapsell. Said London's staid Financial 
Times: “An admission of defeat by the 
government.” Blared the tabloid Sun 
“Howe it hurts.” 

The target of the multifaceted protest 
last week was an 82-page document Howe 
had extracted from its battered red case: 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's se- 
verely austere new budget, which she in- 
sisted “laid a solid foundation for sus- 
tained revival of the British economy.” 
Ignoring urgent pleas for relief from both 
industry and trade unions, Thatcher 
asked Britons to swallow yet another dose 
of her bitter, monetarist medicine 
government,” she insisted, “has taken the 
wise and moral course, and I will chal- 
| lenge anyone who takes the contrary 
view.” The new budget will raise govern- 
ment revenue by $7.7 billion—in part by 
imposing heavy new excise taxes on beer, 
liquor, cigarettes and gasoline. A fifth of 
70-proof Scotch whisky, for example, 
went up from $11.80 to $13.54. The price 
of cigarettes jumped 31¢ to $1.93 a pack 
Gasoline increased by 44¢, to an eye- 
opening $3.42 per imperial gal. Consum- 
ers will also face increased personal in- 
come taxes. Reason: tax allowances will 
no longer be adjusted to offset Britain's 
13% inflation rate 

British industry received a few small 
breaks. The nation’s minimum lending 
rate was reduced from 14% to 12%, a 
move designed to stimulate new invest- 
ment and reduce the cost of British ex- 
ports. At the same time, however, the oil 
and banking industries were hit with new 
taxes. Spokesmen complained that the 
meager benefits in the budget package 
would do little to relieve the plight of most 
businesses. “I share the disappointment 
everyone will feel,” said a somewhat apol- 
ogetic Howe. “But I am determined to sus- 
tain firm action in the battle against in- 
flation. To change course now would be 
| fatal.” 
| Indeed Thatcher has not compro- 

mised in what some of her own Tory back- 
benchers called her government's “last- 
chance budget,” and her advocates argued 
that this latest round of austerity will 
finally begin to pay off in recovery. That 
cannot come too soon for most Britons. 
Unemployment has hit almost 2.5 mil- 
lion, the highest level since the 1930s; the 
government itself has forecast 3 million 
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Howe with budget box at the Commons 
Even Beefeaters walked off the job 





by the end of the year (the equivalent of 
12,660,000 unemployed in the U.S.). In- 
flation, though down from a high of 22% 
last summer, is still above the 10% level, 
which was where it stood when Thatcher 
took office. For all its efforts at cutting 
public spending, the government overran 
its targeted deficit by more than $10 bil- 
lion, largely because of unemployment 
compensation and bailouts of steel and 
other public-sector industries. The glum 
assessment of one Tory economist 
“Thatcherism is dead.” 


hat may be premature. But an increas- 

ing number of the Prime Minister's 
own party supporters are beginning to 
doubt her stubborn monetarist policy 
“It’s getting increasingly difficult to de- 
fend,” a prominent Tory conceded 
Added another: “If you were at the race 
track and the expert who had picked the 
last race all wrong gave you another tip, 
would you follow it?” By last week, the 
split within her Cabinet was a matter of 
public knowledge, although rumors that 
some of her ministers are planning to re- 
sign have been denied 

With more than 10% of Britain's la- 
bor force now out of work, few Britons 
seemed willing to endure the new bud- 
getary hardships. The immediate threat 
came from 583,000 members of civil ser- 
vants’ unions, who held a daylong strike 
last week to protest the government's re- 
fusal to grant them a 15% pay increase 
They also threatened further work stop- 
pages that would disrupt government op- 
erations, including tax collection. Said 
Union Spokesman William Kendall: “We 
hope to blow the government’s economic 
Strategy right off course.” Indeed last 
week at the Tower of London, even some 
of the venerable Beefeater guards walked 
off the job 
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HUMAN RIGHTS 


A Chilly Debut 


The new U.S. policy 
triding into Geneva’s mustard-col- 


pe Palais des Nations to make its 
debut at the annual session of the 43- 
nation U.N. Human Rights Commission, 
the crisp new US. delegation was received 
with keen anticipation. The assembled 
delegates were waiting to hear the first 
formal expression of the Reagan Admin- 
istration’s sharp break with the Carter 
human rights policy 

They were not disappointed. Chief 
Delegate Michael Novak, a neoconser- 
vative scholar at Washington's American 
Enterprise Institute, set out to assure the 
parley that the U.S. was not about to aban- 
don human rights concerns. Novak made 
the difference clear: rather than criticizing 
only rightist regimes for human rights 
violations—a course the Carter Admin- 
istration was often accused of following 
at the expense of US. strategic interest 
—he gave notice that the U.S. would 
not tolerate the flouting of human rights 
in Communist regimes. “Abuse of hu- 
man rights is abominable,” Novak de- 
clared, “but we want the same standards 
applied everywhere.” 

Distinguishing between authoritarian 
and totalitarian regimes, he added: “We 
tend to spend more time criticizing coun- 
tries that are partly free, and making 
progress toward freedom, than those 
where little freedom exists.” Finally, he 
argued, the greatest violation of human 
rights is the “new international terrorism, 
supported by various international net- 
works.”’ Novak concluded by promising 
the delegates that there would be no zig- 
zagging on human rights by the Reagan 
Administration 

Lest anyone miss the point, Alternate 
Delegate Richard Schifter, a Washington 
attorney, delivered a broadside against 
the Soviets. Invoking “the lessons of the 
Hitler era,” he charged the Soviets with 
“thinly veiled anti-Semitism” with its at- 
tacks on Zionism, and characterized the 
Soviet Union as a state whose “atheistic 
doctrine seeks to stamp out all creeds.” 

Delegates from other nations, accus- 
tomed to the commission’s verbose and 


| often lengthy wrangling, seemed to enjoy 


a Americans turned distinctly chilly 


the theater, but many were critical. A 
number of Western European delegates 
accused the U.S. ofa certain reverse selec- 
tivity in the new, professedly evenhanded 
U.S. approach to human rights. Said one 
“IT would have liked the U'S. retribution 
against the Soviets better if it had also in- 
cluded the rightist military dictatorships 
in the Western Hemisphere.” When the 
U.S. abstained from voting for a Dutch- 
initiated resolution calling for cessation of 
all arms traffic into El Salvador and a spe- 
cial U.N. investigation of human rights vi- 
olations there, the attitude toward the 
Fe 
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Putting Pressure on 


A grueling skyjacking climaxes opposition to his martial law 


“B: prepared to pick up the bodies,” 
said the chilling voice. “If my de- 
mands are not met by the ultimatum, I 
will shoot the Americans.” That threat, 
spoken in accented English over the Da- 
mascus airport radio one day last week, 
was the worst moment of one of the long- 
est-running hijackings ever, a thirteen- 
day nightmare for more than 100 people 
aboard a Pakistan International Airlines 
Boeing 720. Hijacked during a domestic 
flight, the plane had been forced to fly 
first to Kabul, Afghanistan, then on to 
Damascus, Syria. 

The hijackers, three heavily armed 
Pakistanis, picked out three American 
passengers on board and labeled them 
“CIA agents.”* They threatened to shoot 
them first, then blow up the plane, if the 
Pakistani government did not release 55 
political activists from prison. Their 
threat was all the more credible because 
they had already shot a Pakistani diplo- 
mat aboard the plane and dumped his 
body on the Kabul airport runway. 

Just before the 6 p.m. Thursday dead- 
line for the executions, Pakistani officials 
negotiating with the hijackers announced 
that their government had agreed to re- 
lease the prisoners. The capitulation de- 
fused the crisis—almost. At week’s end, 
radical Libya, which had originally 
agreed to receive the Pakistani prisoners, 
suddenly balked. The detainees, who had 
flown first to Aleppo, Syria, went on to 
Athens, then headed back to Damascus, 
where the hijacked plane and the hos- 
tages remained. Finally the Syrians, who 
acted as mediators in the hijacking, 
agreed to receive the Pakistanis them- 








*The trio: Lawyer Frederick Hubbell, 30, of Des 
Moines, lowa; Businessman Craig Clymore, 24, of 
El Toro, Calif; and a man initially identified as 
Lawrence Mangum of New York City 
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selves. The hijackers found that accept- 
able and ended the grim drama by sur- 
rendering to Damascus authorities. 

The three Pakistani terrorists, who 
left the airplane shouting “Long live 
Bhuttoism!” claimed to belong to a group 
called Al Zulfikar, presumably named 
after Former President Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, founder of the opposition Pak- 
istan People’s Party (P.P.P.), who was 
jailed and executed by President Mo- 
hammed Zia ul-Haq in 1979. The Pak- 


istani government reacted last week with 
arrests of some 200 political opponents, 
including Bhutto’s widow Nusrat and his 
daughter Benazir. 

The hijacking climaxed nearly a 
month of mounting unrest in Pakistan, 
the most serious wave of opposition that 
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Mohammed Zia ul-Haq in Rawalpindi last week 
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General Zia’s martial-law regime has 
faced since it came to power in a mil- 
itary takeover in 1977. The ferment began 
with a secret meeting in Lahore of rep- | 
resentatives of seven opposition parties. 
With all political activity outlawed for the 
past 18 months, some politicians had to 
circumvent travel bans, while others sent 
surrogates. 

The parties set aside their numerous 
differences and issued a call for an end to 
martial law and for elections within three 
months. “We demand that Zia quit imme= 
diately,” they declared, “failing which 
[the military rulers] will be removed by 
the irresistible will of the people.” They 
then announced the formation of the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democ- 
racy (M.R.D.), aiming to galvanize the 
population into strikes, demonstrations 
and civil disobedience. 

The M.R.D. had plenty to work with. 
During the past month university teach- 
ers, lawyers and doctors have engaged in 
politically motivated strikes and boycotts. 
Student demonstrations have erupted 
throughout the country; in Karachi, a 
clash left one student dead. In response, 
the government has closed all university 
campuses and imposed a number of re- 
strictions, including bans against carrying 
placards, shouting slogans or even calling 
meetings of more than five people. 

At the same time, Zia has tried to 
please Muslim opinion with a strict Is- 
lamization program. But that too has 
aroused opposition, Women have pro- 
tested new restrictions, including a 
recommended return to the traditional 
Pakistani burqa. Others worry about gov- 
ernment imposition of religious custom. 
“Islam should rise from the people,” pro- 
tests one newspaper editor. “Zia is using 
Islam to prevent democracy.” 





emocracy, or the lack of it, is at 

the heart of Zia’s problem. Zia has 
several times scheduled and then post- 
poned national elections, claiming on 
each occasion that it was not the “appro- 
priate time.” Last week, to relieve some-of 
the political pressure, he announced the 
introduction of more civilians into his pre- 
dominantly military Cabinet. The move 
was a distinct disappointment. Most lead- 
ing politicians refused to serve under Zia 
unless he ended press censorship and 
agreed to share decision-making power, 
which he was hardly ready to do. As a re- 
sult, the new Cabinet Ministers turned out 
to be little-known figures. 

For all the unrest, Zia is not in any 
immediate danger of being toppled. 
Since Bhutto’s execution, the combined 
opposition has not been able to produce 
a single leader who might become a re- 
alistic alternative—or credible threat—to 
Zia. One further factor that helps Zia is 
the notion that the Soviets might in- 
terpret any major political unrest as an 
excuse to move into Pakistan from Af- 
ghanistan. —By Sara Medina. Reported 





Mohammed 21a ul-Faq tS 
Trying to relieve the pressure with gestures. | by Marcia Gavuger/Islamabad 
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The Kennedy Center in Washington, D.C. was created as the ‘| 
national center for America’s drama, dance and music. Now : 
performances from the concert halls and theaters of the Kennedy Center 
come to you, where you live. 

Beginning April 1 on Public Television, you’ll have front row seats reserved 
in your own home for four star-spangled performances on a new series 
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Check your local PBS listings Produced with major funding from the Shell Companies Foundation, Incorporated 
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EL SALVADOR 


Fighting, with a Festive Interlude 





ne morning early last week, three 

members of El Salvador’s ruling ci- 
vilian-military junta were busy making 
surprisingly festive appearances at wide- 
ly separated haciendas. At a rich estate 
| in the San Isidro Valley, José Antonio 
| Morales Ehrlich addressed a solemn 
crowd of peasants gathered on the soc- 
| cer field. “In El Salvador, the exploitation 
of the peasants has definitely ended,” 
he told them. “Today you work the land 





for your own benefit.” Another junta | 
member, José Ramon Avalos Navarrete, | 
presided over ceremonies at a sugar and | 


coffee plantation near the Guatemala bor- 
der. At a cotton plantation near Usu- 
latan, Junta President José Napoledn 
Duarte told his listeners to look forward 
to elections as early as next winter 

All three ceremonies were being held 
to celebrate the first anniversary, and 
the relative success so far, of the coun- 
try’s land-reform program. The haciendas 
visited by junta members were among 
the 283 estates that have been expro- 
priated since last March and converted 
into cooperatives farmed by 40,000 peas- 
ants. The recent harvest has not been 
spectacular, but it was surprisingly sat- 
isfactory—especially in view of the dis- 
ruptions caused by the land-reform pro- 
cess itself and the violence from both 
left and right 

The price of land reform in blood 
and repression has been cruelly high 
Some expropriated landowners are be- 
lieved to be supporting the right-wing 
death squads, whose killing and brutal- 
ity are intended to bring back the old 
feudal days. The leftist guerrillas have 
also resorted to violence, since successful 


The junta celebrates its land reform—as the skirmishes continue 





| Youthful troops on maneuvers near Suchitoto 
For once, the security forces were popular. 





land reform deprives them of a major 
popular grievance. 

Government forces, meanwhile, con- 
tinued to attempt forays against the left- 
ist insurgents holed up in remote areas. 
Last week skirmishes took place around 
the town of Suchitoto, where the guer- 
rillas have cut off the water supply and 
isolated townspeople from a nearby res- 
ervoir. National Guard escorts now ac- 
company water trucks to the town; one 
truck was blown up last week and its driv- 
er killed. Ironically, the guerrilla-induced 
water shortage has transformed the gov- 
ernment forces in Suchitoto into local 
heroes—hardly the tactics recommended 
in the guerrilla warfare handbook. 








Even as US. military advisers con- 
tinued to arrive in El Salvador last week, 
including the first of 15 Special Forces 
Green Berets, along with weapons and 
equipment, the controversy over stepped- 
up US. aid continued in Washington 
Former Ambassador Robert White, re- 
cently fired by the Reagan Administra- 
tion, has repeatedly charged that the 
Salvadorans did not want or need, and 
could not absorb, such large amounts of 
new weaponry. He has also said that 
the Pentagon exerted considerable pres- 
sure on the Duarte regime mostly be- 
cause the Reagan Administration wanted 
to make a big show of its opposition to 
Soviet and Cuban involvement in arm- 
ing the guerrillas 

Salvadorans, indeed, have shown con- 
siderable reluctance to accept increased 
USS. military aid. US. officials had to pre- 
sent their case several times before the 
Duarte government agreed to request it 
Though Duarte has now stated that U.S 
military aid is necessary, other moderate 
leaders still are known to fear that an in- 
creased US. military presence could be 
counterproductive and give the guerrillas 
a nationalist rallying cry. They are also | 
concerned that the U.S. anti-Communist 
rhetoric accompanying the aid might en- 


| courage right-wing military officers to at- 


tempt a coup 


I: the battlefields, however, Salvadoran 
officers fighting the guerrillas say 
they would welcome new military equip- 
ment, especially sophisticated communi- 


| cations gear and helicopters. The U'S. jus- 


| tifies 


the dispatch of instructors as 
necessary to help the Salvadorans make 
good use of the new equipment. Finally, 
Administration officials concede, the ad- 
visers comprise a “highly visible” sign of 
the Reagan Administration’s determina- 
tion to fight Communist “indirect armed 
aggression.” 8 
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The Grocery-Store Papers 


O n Jan. 10, the day El Salvador’s leftist guerrillas launched 
their unsuccessful “final offensive,” a squad of National 
Police raided a small grocery store in San Salvador. Hidden 
behind a hollow wall, they found a plastic garbage bag and 
a large suitcase, both filled with papers. At first the papers 
Sat on a dusty, police-office desk; no one imagined that the 
scores of documents would provide most of the U.S. proof 
that the Cubans and Soviets supplied arms to the Salva- 
doran guerrillas. Their recovery was due to the enterprise, 
and luck, of Diplomat Jon Glassman, 37, a political coun- 
selor at the U.S. embassy in Mexico City. 

In mid-January, Glassman arrived in San Salvador to 
seek information about how the guerrillas were obtaining 
large quantities of sophisticated weapons. The Salvadoran 
general staff had already provided some captured docu- 
ments, including an account of an arms shopping trip made 
last year by a Salvadoran Communist official to Moscow, 
Hanoi and Soviet bloc capitals. But there was no evidence 


that any weapons had been delivered or shipped to nearby 
countries. Discouraged, Glassman was about to return to 
Mexico City when he decided to ask the National Police. 
They gave him the grocery-store papers. 

Glassman quickly scanned the notes, letters and com- 
mittee reports, but they were mostly in code. Then a guer- 
rilla leader’s letter mentioned an effort by “the Esmeralda 
management” to help patch up a factional split among the 
guerrillas. A second letter openly thanked a Cuban official 
for his assistance in ending the dispute. 

Realizing that the Esmeralda management meant the 
Cuban government, Glassman reread the documents, sub- 
stituting Cuba for Esmeralda. One report discussed the 
Communist official's trip and the weapons he was prom- 
ised. Another document spoke of Esmeralda-Cuba as a 
transshipment point for weapons from Ethiopia and Viet 
Nam, and mentioned guerrilla supply lines through Nic- 
aragua. The grocery-store papers represented over 70% of 
the material that Washington used to draw up last month’s 
White Paper documenting Soviet and Cuban arms aid to 
E| Salvador’s insurgency. 
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There’s ‘ultra’... 
and then there’s ‘ultra’ KOOL. 


Every ultra low ‘tar’ gives you less ‘tar: But only one 
gives you the coolness of KOOL, for more smoking 
pleasure. KOOL SUPER LIGHTS delivers a refreshing 
sensation that goes beyond the taste of ordinary ultra 

low ‘tars’— every time you light up! KOOL has it all. 
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The Soviets Stir Up the Pacific 


Flexing their new muscles provokes alarm and resolve 





The relentless Soviet military buildup 
of the past two decades has been a world- 
wide phenomenon. But in the past year or 
so, in addition to digging in deeper in Af- 
ghanistan, the U.S.S.R. seems to have been 
concentrating on its eastern flank: it has 
steadily reinforced what were already for- 
midable land, air and sea forces along the 
rim of the Pacific. A shift in the area’s bal- 
ance of power would be bad news for the 
West. The U.S. has some important old 
friends in East Asia, notably Japan, as well 
as a big if problematic new one, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China. East Asia also 
contains two perennial trouble spots that 
could be flash points of superpower con- | 
frontation—the Korean peninsula and In- 
dochina. TIME Diplomatic Correspondent 
Strobe Talbott, who has returned from an 
extensive East Asian tour, reports: 




































or more than 30 years, US. diplo- 

mats, generals and admirals have 

often been frustrated in their at- 
tempts to get America’s friends and allies 
in East Asia to overcome their many dif- 
ferences and join forces in resisting Soviet 
advancements in the region. The pros- 
pects for such cooperation have recently 
improved, not necessarily because the 
US. is suddenly more persuasive, but be- 
cause the Soviet Union has been building 
up its military forces so vigorously 
and, in the view of many East Asians, 
provocatively. 

Japan is feeling particularly exposed 
to Soviet military power. In the past two 
years, the Soviet Union has garrisoned 
about 10,000 ground troops on four islands 
north of Japan. The Soviet Union seized 
the islands at the close of World War II, 
but Japan still claims them. This newly 
strengthened Soviet outpost includes Mi- 
24 assault helicopters, among the most so- 
phisticated antitank gunships in the world 
and therefore an obvious threat to the Jap- 
anese armored units stationed just across 
the Nemuro Strait on the northernmost 
Japanese island of Hokkaido. 

In the past six months, the U.S.S.R. 
has also significantly beefed up the fire- 
power it has aimed at Japan from the So- 
viet mainland. The Kremlin has replaced 
its MiG-2ls with the more advanced 
MiG-23 combat fighters and has moved 
a battery of SS-20 mobile missiles with 
multiple warheads, plus at least ten su- 
personic Backfire bombers armed with 
antiship missiles, from Europe to bases 
near Vladivostok, directly across the Sea 
of Japan from Hokkaido. 

One Soviet motive for these threat- 
ening deployments is to give military 
weight to Moscow’s territorial claim over 
the disputed islands. The Kremlin may 
have made its point, but it has also aroused 
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Japanese ire and permitted Japanese gen- 
erals and hawkish politicians to talk more 
openly about increased defense spending. 
Japanese public opinion still fears the 
shadow of the country’s militaristic past, 
and the government is quite sensitive to 
the lingering resentment among East 
Asian countries that were occupied by Ja- 
pan in World War II. But, as one Jap- 
anese official puts it, “advocacy of a more 
active defense policy was virtually taboo 
a year or two ago. Now it is merely con- 
troversial. We have the Russians to thank 
for the change.” 

Indeed, another motive for the Soviet 
buildup around Japan is probably the So- 
viet Union's desire to guard against a pos- 
sible Japanese-American-Chinese mili- 
tary alliance some day in the future. The 
Kremlin’s concern over China alone has 
already led it to amass 46 divisions—near- 
ly a quarter of its total ground forces 
—along the Sino-Soviet border. 


PACIFIC FACE-OFF 















A third Soviet purpose in the present 
buildup in the Far East entails a more di- 
rect and immediate threat to the U.S.: So- 
viet submarines armed with missiles tar- 
geted on the U.S. have tended to take up 
their stations in the open waters of the 
North Pacific, between Hawaii and Alas- 
ka, Their movements can be monitored 
relatively easily by U.S. antisubmarine 
warfare (ASW) forces. But the latest So- 
viet submarines, fitted with new longer- 
range missiles, could hit targets in the con- 
tinental U.S. from farther away—from 
the Sea of Okhotsk north of Hokkaido, 
which is sheltered by the Soviet mainland, 
a peninsula and the Kuril Islands. Jap- 
anese and American experts believe the 
Soviet Union is trying to seal off the Sea 
of Okhotsk from American ASW forces 
and turn it into a protected launching area 
for the newest Soviet subs and missiles. 

The Korean peninsula too has been | 
receiving close, though more subtle, at- 
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tention from Soviet military planners. For 
decades North Korea has performed a 
delicate balancing act between its giant 
neighbors, China and the Soviet Union, 
repeatedly promising each that it would 
not allow the other to establish a base on 
North Korean territory. For the past two 
years, however, North Korea has allowed 
Soviet merchant ships and tankers to use 
its year-round port of Najin and from 
there to transport petroleum and other 
supplies by rail to Vladivostok when that 
city’s harbor is closed by ice. A top South 
Korean official notes that this kind of co- 
operation would have been “unthinkable 
only a few years ago and therefore at least 
symbolically worrisome.” Symbolism 
aside, it helps the Soviets support their ex- 
panded military activities in Siberia 
Sources in Seoul also say that Soviet sub- 
marines are bolder than in the past about 
playing cat-and-mouse with South Kore- 
an coastal patrol boats 


hese Soviet moves make ominous 
Te when seen on a map; the Ko- 

rea Strait, at the southern end of the 
Sea of Japan, is a key link between the Si- 
berian home ports of the Soviet Pacific 
fleet at Vladivostok and Petropaviovsk in 
the north and the naval base atCam Ranh 
Bay in Viet Nam to the south. That Amer- 
ican-built facility has fulfilled the Soviets’ 
long-held, often frustrated desire for a 
warm-water naval base halfway between 
Vladivostok and the politically volatile, 
economically vital Persian Gulf—Indian 
Ocean region, where the superpowers are 
now circling each other warily 

The Soviets claim only to have “ac- 
cess” to bases in Viet Nam. The instal- 
lations there, they insist, are still very 
much in Vietnamese hands. Not so, say 
US. experts. Aerial photography has dis- 
covered that the Soviets are building and 
operating a support pier to tend the nu- 
clear-powered submarines that frequently 
call at Cam Ranh Bay. In the past few 
months, communications intercepts have 
picked up voices speaking native Russian 
from the control tower at Danang’s mil- 
itary airfield, also U.S.-built. Says Vice 
Admiral Sylvester Foley, a deputy chief 
of naval operations in Wash- 
ington: “In Viet Nam, the So- 
viets now have what for all in- 
tents and purposes is a forward 
staging base.” That base makes 
it far easier for Soviet warships 
to take up stations in the South 
China Sea near the US. naval 
base at Subic Bay in the Phil- 
ippines. One of their missions 
Is to scrutinize Subic and the 
nearby U.S. Air Force base at 
Clark Field. The bases in Viet 
Nam give the Soviet navy what 
military experts call a “surge 
capability”: its ships can steam 
into the Indian Ocean in one 
or two days, compared with the 
seven or more days’ voyage re- 
quired from Vladivostok 








Soviet sub plows through Sea of Japan 


The gateway between the Pacific and 
the Indian Ocean—and the choke point 
through which passes virtually all of the 
Middle Eastern oil on which Japan's 
economy depends—is the Strait of Ma- 
lacca, a channel 30 miles wide at its nar- 
rowest point, between the Malay Pen- 
insula and the Indonesian island 
Sumatra. Here too Soviet naval activity 
has been on the rise, in both obvious 
and not-so-obvious ways. Soviet destroy- 
ers, cruisers and diesel-powered, torpedo- 
firing Foxtrot submarines have been pass- 
ing through the strait at the rate of about 
SIX a month, while nuclear-powered 
Echo-class subs, armed with antiship 
cruise missiles, prowl the South China 
Sea. Malacca is so shallow that subs 
must go through with at least their con- 
ning towers awash and therefore tend to 
make the passage at night. But the In- 
donesian navy believes fully submerged 
Soviet subs have been testing the deeper 
waters of the Sunda Strait off the south- 
ern tip of Sumatra and the Lombok Strait 





Forger aircraft taxis on the deck of Soviet carrier Minsk 





Home away from home and “surge capability” at Cam Ranh Bay 








of 


off Bali as alternative, less conspicuous 
ways of slipping into the Indian Ocean 
The neutralist Indonesians are so con- 
cerned about Soviet penetration of their 
archipelago that they are considering ask- 
ing the US. for submarine-detection 
equipment with which to monitor the 
underwater traffic through Sunda and 


Lombok 
L the invasion of Afghanistan, the vo- 

ciferously anti-Soviet government of 
Singapore closed its superbly equipped 
and strategically located port and drydock 
facilities to the Soviet navy. Yet Singa- 
pore still does booming business servic- 
ing the Soviet fishing, merchant and 
oceanographic research fleets, all of which 
have naval auxiliary functions. In fact, So- 
viet fishing vessels, particularly mother 
ships, often carry out electronic eaves- 
dropping on other navies. Soviet mer- 
chant tankers are frequently diverted to 
refuel warships. The Soviet Oceanograph- 
ic Research Fleet—the largest in the 
world—charts the ocean floor for the nav- 
igators aboard Soviet submarines and 
sometimes lays down remote-control sen- 
sors in order to help the Soviets keep track 
of American submarines. Says Admiral 
Foley, tersely: “The Russians’ entire mar- 
itime capability is linked together.” The 
U.S. Navy has the benefit of no such co- 
operation with commercial and civilian 
vessels in peacetime 

While the Soviets have been acceler- 
ating their naval buildup, the U‘S. in re- 
cent years has fallen behind slightly in 
both new warships and naval aircraft. The 
Soviet Pacific fleet is now the largest any- 
where in the world, totaling 319 armed 
warships, compared with 171 in the U.S 
Seventh Fleet. The Soviet Union has in- 
creased its naval tonnage in the Pacific 
by 18% in just the past three years. De- 
spite the Soviet numerical advantage, 
American vessels by and large are tech- 
nically more sophisticated, carry more 
firepower and have more experienced 
crews. Because the Seventh Fleet must do 
double duty, however, patrolling the trou- 
bled waters of the Indian Ocean as well 
as the Pacific, U.S. ships and 
crews are spending 15% more 
time al sea than they did even 
during the height of the Viet 
Nam War. That statistic 
means that both men and ma- 
chines are being overworked 

The Reagan Administra- 
tion is acutely aware of the 
problem. “We've let our mar- 
itime forces shrink to a size 
where we can’t meet all the po- 
litical commitments we have,’ 
says Navy Secretary John Leh- 
man. The Administration’s 
long-term goal, which so far 
has generated considerable 
support in Congress, is to re- 
verse the current adverse trend 
in the rivalry at sea. Explains 


ast year, to show ils disapproval of 
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Lehman: “Parity is an unacceptable con- 
cept in naval terms. We're a maritime 
power, while the Soviet Union is a land 
power. We can live with stable parity in 
strategic terms [i.e., intercontinental nu- 
clear forces] and even with disparity in 
the other side’s favor in land forces. But 
we must have clear superiority in naval 
forces. By definition, we would lose a 
standoff with the Soviet navy.” The mis- 
sion of the U.S. Navy is to keep sea lanes 
open, while that of the Soviet navy might 


The American mission is more difficult 
| and requires more force. 

Lehman and others acknowledge that 
the goal of clear-cut superiority is distant 
and difficult, but they hope to make a big 
step in that direction by adding three bat- 
| le groups to the twelve now in service 
round the world, A battle group consists 
of about seven warships, including an air- 
craft carrier. As a quick fix, the Reagan 
Administration early this month asked 
Congress for funds to recommission two 
World War II battleships now in moth- 
balls. They would be refitted for firing 
cruise missiles and used as the centerpiec- 
es of new battle groups until additional 
aircraft carriers were available. 


due, by the pro-Western govern- 

ments in East Asia, as well as most 
of the neutral ones. Says Hisahiko Oka- 
zaki, a top strategist of Japan’s Defense 
Agency: “As we see it, the Americans are 
coming back. There seems to have been 
a psychological change in American pub- 
lic opinion, largely in the wake of the So- 
| viet invasion of Afghanistan.” 

South Korean Diplomat Hahm Pyong 
Choon, a former Ambassador to the US. 
and national security adviser to the late 
President Park Chung Hee, says, “The 
US. is sending the right signals for a 
change.” Singapore's Prime Minister Lee 
Kuan Yew and his Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Sinnathamby Rajaratnam are noth- 
ing short of ecstatic about the Reagan 
Administration. “For the first time since 
the Viet Nam War,” says Rajaratnam, 
| “the Americans are taking up the 
challenge.” 

Chinese officials in Peking are some- 
what less enthusiastic. They worry that 
the Reagan Administration’s military 
plans for the Pacific may include the sale 
of modern warplanes to Taiwan, which 
the People’s Republic regards as a vio- 
lation of the terms by which diplomatic 
relations were established two years ago. 
Also while officials in Peking applaud the 
hard-line anti-Soviet rhetoric now coming 
out of Washington, they say that they are 
still awaiting “concrete actions.” In any 
case, they caution that the Soviet mili- 
tary challenge is too big for any imag- 


its own. 

“No one country—Japan, China or 
the US. alone—can check Soviet ex- 
pansionism,” says Tan Wenrui, deputy 
editor in chief of the Chinese party news- 





be to interdict those lanes in a conflict. | 


A this is regarded as welcome, if over- | 


| of Southeast Asian Nations (Singapore, | 





| On this subject, Ambassador Hahm of 
| South Korea clenches his fist, purses his 
inable American response to handle on | 


| anese’ syndrome. It conjures up the night- 
| mare—an image out of hell—of the swag- 





want to see the emergence of a mullti- 
lateral defense arrangement. Singapore's 
Rajaratnam agrees: “Since the U'S. can- 
not meet the threat on its own, what is 
needed in Asia is a collective defense 
system including the U.S., the Association 


Thailand, Indonesia, Malaysia and the 
Philippines), Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada, with South Korea and China 
as components. The Japanese, too, must 
contribute their share to the security of 
this area, They have got to get away 
from their old policy of saying, ‘We'll 
make the Toyotas; you provide the de- 
fense umbrella.’ Rajaratnam is quick 
to add, however, “The U.S. must play 
the leading role. No one country out 


WiveINS ONSLIA 





Soviet missile cruiser in the Tsushima Strait 
Right now the wind is blowing from Siberia. 


here can do that itself. America must 
definitely not delegate regional defense 
to Japan and China.” 

That caveat is echoed with some pas- | 
sion in Seoul and Jakarta. The South Ko- 
reans and most Southeast Asians are glad 
to see the Japanese openly debating the 
expansion of forces to defend their home 
islands and territorial waters, but no one 
in East Asia, including the Japanese, 
wants the U.S. to prod Japan into taking 
responsibility for other countries as well. 


lips and raises his voice: “There is a sus- 
picion throughout the area that the US. 
may be tempted to strengthen Japan as a 
surrogate. That plays on the ‘ugly Jap- 





have already had to deal with a militar- 
ily humiliated Japan dominating us by its 
economic power. On top of that, are we 
now to have a militarily powerful Japan? | 
Don’t try to impose Japan on us. We have 
our historical hang-ups too.” 
Bf srine occupation by Japan but the 
more recent memory of the bloody and 
abortive Communist coup of 1965, which 
many Indonesians blame on Peking. Also, 
like other Southeast Asian nations, Indo- 
nesia has an economically prosperous mi- 
nority of ethnic Chinese that is widely re- 
sented and mistrusted by the rest of the 
population. As a result, anti-Chinese sen- 
timent is always just beneath the surface 
of Indonesian politics. Explains Vice | 
President Adam Malik: “We've always 
seen a danger from both the Soviet Union 
and China. For a long time we were not 
sure which was the most threatening. 
However, since the Vietnamese invasion 
of Cambodia and the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan, we realize the immediate 
threat is from the Soviet Union.” | 

Malik is a onetime president of the 
United Nations General Assembly and 
Indonesia’s best-known statesman. As a 
civilian, however, he does not fully rep- 
resent the military-dominated govern- 
ment. President Suharto, a former gen- 
eral, has recently told visiting US 
Congressmen and Western diplomats that 
he still regards China as a bigger long- | 
term threat to Indonesia than the U.S.S.R. 

The Reagan Administration intends 
to use quiet diplomacy, not to get Japan 
to play the role of deputy regional super- 
power, but instead to increase its own 
antisubmarine warfare activity in the Sea 
of Okhotsk, upgrade its air and coastal de- 
fenses and pay a larger share of the cost 
of US. military bases in Japan. The Ad- 
ministration’s new China policy is still not 
completely formed, but policymakers are 
inclined to stress the need to help China 
modernize its economy and industrial 
base, rather than sell it offensive 
weaponry. 

Whether these and other policies 
eventually foster a multination anti-So- 
viet defense grouping in the Far East, 
spearheaded by the US., will depend 
mainly on two factors: first, whether So- | 
viet activity in the region continues to 
frighten the countries there in the direc- 
tion of such a grouping; and second, 
whether those countries are sufficiently 
impressed by the promised U.S. buildup 
to follow the American lead. 

Conclude’s South Korea’s Hahm: “It’s 
going to take the fine hand of the U.S. to 
give this motley grouping a coherence. 
Regional security for the entire Pacific ba- 
sin isa U.S. responsibility. If the U.S. does 
not accept that responsibility, the Soviets 
will fill the vacuum. Then the fence sit- 
ting will begin, with everyone waiting to 
see which will blow—a Chinese wind or | 
a Soviet wind.” Right now, and for the 
foreseeable future. the wind everyone is 
worried about is blowing down on East 
Asia from Siberia. Cy 


ndonesia’s hang-ups include not only 











paper, the People’s Daily. The Chinese 


gering Japanese. Many countries here | 
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ever written... 


ead any good books lately? 

The answer to this question 

started something at TIME- 

Lire Books. The Editors 
began exchanging their favorite 
reading—not necessarily famous or 
popular books, not necessarily 
“classics.” 

They shared books that stretched 
their imaginations, made them laugh, 
took them to far-off places, challenged 
their thinking, sharpened their ideals, 
changed their perceptions. 

They turned up great books by 
little-known authors and little-known 
books by great authors. Fiction and 
nonfiction. ..thick books and thin... 


cant be found in 


old and new. And the project grew 
into the TIME READING PROGRAM. 

Thurber, Nabokov, Marquand, 
Solzhenitsyn. Their works are part of 
the Time READING ProGRram. Not 
always their bestsellers, but their 
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Napoleon, Disraeli, John Paul 
Jones, Galileo, Woodrow Wilson. 
Their lives are part of the TIME READ 
ING PROGRAM. Their biographies 
provide universal reading enjoyment. 


England, Kenya, Greece, France, 


Russia, Japan, the Philippines, Brazil. 
Their towns and villages present a 
variety of memorable settings for the 
stories that unfold. 
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ow the TIME READING Pro 

GRAM offers you a won- 

derful opportunity. It may 

be your only chance to 
read and collect these rarer books 
that can change the way you look at 
the world around you. 

The first-rate literature available 
to you through the TIME READING 
ProGraM is matched by fine crafts- 
manship in the printing and binding. 
All books are the same size so you'll 
have a beautifully matched library. 
The type is easy to read (as big or 
bigger than what you're reading now). 
The paper is of rich, high quality. 

And you can choose either the 
quality paperback edition (shown 
here) or the special hardcover edition. 
Unlike most paperbacks, these are 
large and have sturdy covers with 
distinctive illustrations. 


ou'll begin with two out- 

standing books—both out of 

print. Kabloona by Gontran 

de Poncins presents spell- 
binding adventure. It is a brilliant, 
lively account of a French aristocrat 
who went to live with the Eskimos in 
1938. There is nothing in print quite 
like it, and nothing like it could ever 
be written again. Disraeli by André 
Maurois is a biography with wit, 
style, humor. You’ll meet the brilliant 
Prime Minister who led Britain to the 
height of its Empire. 

If you're discovering these two 
books for the first time, you have a 
rewarding reading experience waiting 
for you! And they're available only by 
mail from Time-LiFe Books. 


ere’s how it works: 

We'll send you these two 

books FREE for 10 days. 

There’s absolutely no obli- 
gation to buy. See full details on card. 

To receive Kabloona and 

Disraeli—your introductory volumes 
in the TIME READING PROGRAM— 
FREE for 10 days, mail the attached 
reply card today! 
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Because the SpeedF'lite is pressurele 
and has a higher natural rubber content 
you get a truer longer-lasting bounce. But 


a racquetball needs more than the right 
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The SpeedFlite also has the ideal 
speed—for crisp responses off the wall. 
and effortles uing shots. And because 
wall thickness and roundness are 
ntrolled to within .010 inch, in-flight 


wobbies and erratic rebounds are 





eliminated 


Truer bounce. Ideal speed. Perfect flight 
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, muidacine by Ete 
He shattered 


time. 


He froze the kinetic art- 
istry of dancers and ath 
letes. He mastered ‘‘the 
calculated accident”’ and 
used it to produce 
striking portraits and 
gripping photojour- 
nalism for four decades 
Now the best of his work, 
with his own charmingly 
reverent commentaries, is 
available in one extraordi- 
nary volume 
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PHS AND 


A Reading on 
the Future 
by the Editors of 

Timelncorporated 


By the Editors of Time, Life, Fortune. 
Sports illustrated, Money, People and Discover 


In some twenty special reports 
running in the seven Time Incorpo- 
rated magazines—TIME, LIFE 
FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
MONEY, PEOPLE and DISCOVER— 
our editors have just addressed our 68 
million readers on acommon theme 
American Renewal.” All the stories 
are based on the idea that America 
can turn itself around...economically 
politically, and socially. ..and that if 
solutions to America's current prob- 
lems are thinkable, they are do-able 

Each magazine has explored as 
pects of “renewal” related to its own 
editorial nature. Together, these 
stories make up a volume of some 140 
pages of challenge, reflection and 
confidence. And, because we believe 
the subjects covered are important 
to every American family...we are 
offering copies of the full report at our 
cost of just $1.50 a copy. To order. 
write to American Renewal, Time Inc 
Box 11011, Chicago, Ill., 60611. Special 
bulk order rates are available (1-10 
copies, $1.50 each; 11-50, $1.25 each 
51-250, $1.00 each; over 250, $.75 
each). For further information about 
bulk orders, phone 312-329-7117 or 
write to the above address 


Time Incorporated 
TIME, LIFE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 
FORTUNE, MONEY, PEOPLE, DISCOVER 











Ss" Wien vou WET YOUR WHISTLE... 
BLUE DIAMOND ALMONDS! 


Something on the rocks? 
Enjoy it with Smokehouse” almonds. 
Champagne? Serve Blue Diamond® 
blanched salted almonds. Sherry? 

It's a natural with our whole natural nuts. 
Whatever your beverage, it goes better ill 
with one of our seven snack flavors. 


The Almond People* 
California Almond Growers Exchange 
PO. Box 1768, Sacramento, CA 95808 





_ Milestones 





ENGAGEMENT REVEALED. George Wallace, 
61, former three-time Alabama Governor 
and independent presidential candidate; 

and Lisa Taylor, 32, country-and-western 
| singer turned executive of a family-owned 
coal firm; in Jasper, Ala 


| DIED. Chester Bitterman, 28, Protestant 
| missionary who was kidnaped from the 
Colombian headquarters of Wycliffe Bi- 
ble Translators on Jan. 19 by hooded ter- 
rorists claiming to represent the Marxist 
“April 19th Movement”; of gunshot 
wounds after 48 days in captivity; in Bo- 
gota, Colombia. Bitterman, the father of 
two, was found in a stolen minibus after 
the evangelical Wycliffe organization re- 
jected a terrorist manifesto accusing it of 
being a CIA front and demanding that it 
pull out of the country 





DIED. Robert Cecil Romer Maugham, 64, 
nephew of Author W. Somerset Maugham 
and, as “Robin” Maugham, a prolific nov- 
elist, playwright and memoirist in his own 
right (Somerset and All the Maughams, 
Conversations with Willie), in Brighton, 
England 


DIED. Maurice Oldfield, 65, amiable bach- 
elor who, after serving in World War II in- 
telligence, rose through the ranks of the 
British Secret Service to head it between 
1973 and 1978, and who was believed to 
be the inspiration for both “M,” the in- 
telligence chief in Ian Fleming’s James 
Bond novels, and George Smiley, the de- 
ceptively bland hero of John le Carré 
thrillers like Tinker, Tailor, Soldier, Spy; 
of cancer; in London. In 1979 Oldfield 
emerged from a brief retirement to head 
an antiterrorist security force in Northern 
Ireland following the assassination of Earl 
Mountbatten by the Provisional I.R.A. 


DIED. Max Delbriick, 74, molecular biologist 
whose pioneering research on bacterio- 
phages (viruses whose genetic matter “in- 
vades” or “infects” bacteria) laid the foun- 
dation of modern molecular genetics and 
won him a Nobel Prize in 1969; of cancer; 
in Pasadena, Calif. 


DIED. Bosley Crowther, 75, sober, scholarly 
film critic for the New York Times from 
1940 to 1967, and author of The Lion's 
Share: The Story of an Entertainment Em- 
pire (1957) and Hollywood Rajah: The Life 





and Times of Louis B. Mayer (1960); of a | 


heart attack; in Mount Kisco, N.Y. 


DIED. Ray Allen Billington, 77, historian who 
chronicled the westward movement of the 
American frontier in such scholarly but 
vivid books as Westward Expansion: A 
History of the American Frontier (1949) 
and this year’s Land of Savagery, Land 
of Promise; of a heart attack; in San Ma- 
rino, Calif. Billington taught from 1944 
to 1963 at Northwestern University, 
where he showed generations of under- 
graduates the way West in a course known 
| as Cowboys and Indians. 
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this guy's making a withdrawal 
— including my Pilot pen” 


“t's almost criminal the way people go for my Pilot Fineliner. You know why? 
Its fine point has the guts to write through carbons. And Pilot has the guts fo 
charge only 79¢ for it. People get their hands on it and they forget it’s my pen. 
So | got no pen. And no respect! 

That's not all, people go nuts over my Pilot Razor Point as 
well. It writes whip-cream smooth with an extra fine line. ; 
And its custom-fit metal collar helps keep the point 
from going squish. So people love it. 
But for only 89¢ they should buy 
their own pen—and show 
some respect for my 
property.” 


People take to a Pilot like it's their own. 
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Cinema 











| Jack Nicholson and Jessica Lange on a kitchen table in The Postman Always Rings Twice 


The Post-Mark of Cain 





ae 





am BAM BAM goes the novel, with 
the collision force of mean men’s fists 

or lovers’ thighs. Chapter One: Frank and 
Cora meet. Two: they make big bloody 
love. Three: they plot the murder of her 
| husband Nick. Four: the murder attempt 
fails. Five: they set out for a life on the 
road, then split. Six: Frank returns to her. 
Seven: this time they do kill Nick. Eight: 
they make love over his corpse. Nine: they 
are charged with his murder. Ten, Elev- 

|} en, Twelve In bold, remorseless 
strokes, and fewer than 100 pages, James 
M. Cain etched a portrait of animal lust 
and human need, of mania and the De- 

| pression, of the original sin and spectac- 
ularly convoluted forms of retribution. Its 
narrative travels the arc of electricity from 
the first shock of sexual attraction to the 
final jolt of death-row juice. The 1934 nov- 
el was a banned-in-Boston bestseller, and 
moviemakers have sprained their backs 
ever since trying to get it right on-screen 
The new film dispenses with the 
machismo verismo of Luchino Visconti’s 
1942 Ossessione and the platinum-blinded 
glitz of the 1946 version starring John 
Garfield and Lana Turner to concentrate 
on a purposefully paced retelling of Cain’s 
story. It means to calibrate every move- 
ment in the desperate mating dance of 
Frank and Cora, “these unspeakably stu- 
pid, very simple people, filled with guile 
and tenderness.” That is Director Rafel- 

| son's phrase, spoken without contempt for 
his characters but with an understanding 
of their selfish, consuming needs. Though 
Nick’s café is just a short drive from Hol- 
lywood, Cora knows the only spotlight she 








THE POSTMAN ALWAYS RINGS TWICE 
Directed by Bob Rafelson; Screenplay by David Mamet 





is likely to appear in is the concupiscent 


glare from men across the counter. Frank 
knows he’s several criminal convictions 
past a prime he never had. But his rutting 
passion for Cora offers them both the 
reckless hope of transcendence. 

The film’s steamy sex scenes—espe- 
cially the first, which takes place in the 
kitchen among foods and utensils as el- 
emental as love and death—will raise eye- 
brows and temperatures. In part this is 
because The Postman appears at a time 
when moviemakers seem to have forgot- 
ten that the libido exists, in part because 
these scenes are the film’s only submis- 
sions to spontaneity. This Postman is a 
true period piece—not 1934, but the ear- 
ly 70s, when American and European di- 
rectors were investigating functions of the 
apocalyptic orgasm from behind a mod- 
ernist screen. Like Last Tango in Paris, 
Rafelson’s Postman shows what his 
doomed lovers do but does not tell who 
they are. Their willful sex scenes are ex- 
plicit and incandescent; their motivations 
are elliptical smoke signals viewed from 
the other side of Death Valley 

Rafelson makes handsome, careful 


movies (Five Easy Pieces, The King of 


Marvin Gardens) about outcasts fighting a 
system all too ready to ignore them. At 
times, his Postman is too handsome, too 


| careful: Rafelson caresses every ladder in 


Cora’s stockings, every crescent of dirt un- 
der Frank’s fingernails, until they become 
aspects of art direction. Jack Nicholson’s 
performance as Frank is studied too. The 
dashing star of a decade ago has dared to 
inhabit the molting seediness of the char- 
acter actor. So Cora must choose between 
two middle-aged galoots: one offers her se- 


curity, the other release. This is her 
chance to come alive, and she grabs for it 

As Cain saw it, woman was the 
temptress, and Cora was a wailing siren 
——Circe in a highway diner. Jessica 
] Lange’s Cora is trapped, no less than Nick 
and Frank, by the grim imperatives of 
the Depression and her search for the 
deepest sense of identity through sex. The 
actress’s presence and gestural eloquence 
provided Rafelson with this point of fo- 
cus: Cora knows who she is and what men 
will do to possess her. A fraternity of ap- 
praising eyes follows her on the streets, 
in court, at the diner. One man—aging, 
sad-faced, respectably poor—emerges 
from the crowd to remark that they are 
from the same town; he brightens a mo- 
ment as he adds simply, “Oh, you don’t re- 
member me, but I remember you.” Jes- 
sica Lange deserves to be remembered as 
Cora. Her fierce commitment makes this 
Postman something more than the sum 
of its private parts 

s ct s 

As Cora in The Postman, Jessica 
Lange is tall and erect and self-possessed 
Her anarchic blond hair frames a face 
dominated by classic cheekbones and sul- 
furous dark eyes, suggesting a Faye Dun- 
away who does not yet know she is beau- | 
tiful. She has the strength and solidity of 
a heroic sculpture—Maillol’s Leda, per- 
haps—a peasant-goddess rooted in the 
earth. With this performance, Lange has 
passed from the status of minor curiosity | 
as the heroine of Dino De Laurentiis’ King 
Kong to that of respected actress and, 
maybe, star. Jack Nicholson thinks so: he 
calls her “the sex star of the 80s.” 

Just now, the sex star has another 


z 








Tr 


Lange poses for glamour shot 


“An incredibly sensual woman.” 
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Boston pops over 


\ 


Kent III 


Real taste. Really low tar. 


Taste, real taste,in a really low tar and Boston's 
taste of the town! It's taste that’s made Kent III 
one of America’s most popular low, low tars in 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined Beantown, Greentown, Greensboro, Queensborough, 


s Dangerous to Your Health e 
aie Experience Kent II. 





Kent III taste. 


3, FIC Report January 1980 s: 5 mg. “tar,” 0.6 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method 
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Collingswood, Hollywood, Hackensack, Fond du Lac, 

Lackawanna, Texarkana, Lake Forest, Forest Hills, 

Peekskill, Ryders Mill, Murrysville and your ville. 
Come experience it! 


The taste of the town! 
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great surprise 
Bec = ise iiss 
dICKUp ft couk 
And our ee is 


BEST PICKUP — 


oO other 
match up to it 
better 

Take handling: Thanks to its 
precise rack-and-pinion steering 
and front-wheel drive, the VW 
Pickup actually handles more Ke e 
a sportscar than a truck alin 
more, it has enough pic 
to out-accelerate an MGB) 

Still « ae 


ore beditor 


even 





big ¢ enough and 
tough enor gh to idle up to 
1100 Ibs. of solic 4 9a neil 
In addition, eee truck in its 
Class offers you the solidness of 











S y Ou a full six-foot- 








double-wall construction and a 
fully unitized body. 

And, perhaps most important 
of all, no other truck in America 
offers you better mileage 

In fact, with its optional diesel 
engine and 5-speed transmis- 
sion, the VW Pickup gets an esti- 
nated 88] mpg, 51 est. highway 
(Use “estimated mpg” for 
comparison. Your mileage may 
vary with speed, weather and 
trip length. Actual highway mile- 
age will paegald be less.) 

All of which has really made a 
hit wit the people who know 
pickups best 

The ones who buy them. 
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| priority: breast-feeding an eight-pound 
girl named Alexandra, the first child of Sexes 


Lange and Mikhail Baryshnikov, artistic 
director of American Ballet Theater. 
When he heard the news two weeks ago, 
Baryshnikov, who was in Buffalo with 
A.B.T., flew back to Manhattan to see his 
daughter. “She’s beautiful,” says Lange, 
31, of Alexandra, who was delivered by 
natural childbirth. “I was enormously 
proud that she came into the world nat- 
| urally. But then my baby is bright and 
| alert. She made it easy.” Lange seemed al- 
most as pleased to talk about her other 
“first-born”: the starmaking role she calls 
“the first real acting I've done.” 

Most actresses would have taken pride 
in the daft charm that Lange brought to 
| her debut in King Kong; few actresses 
_ could have gracefully endured the Kong 

hype to which she was subjected. “I was 
naive,” she says, “and it brought me pain. 
For a while I lost control over my own 
life. I didn’t work for two years.” So when 
Bob Rafelson walked into a motel room 
in North Carolina, where Lange was ap- 
pearing in a threadbare sex comedy, she 
was ready to show him what moviegoers 
had missed. Rafelson recalls that he found 
“an incredibly sensual woman who made 
no effort to be sensual. I thought that if I 
could get this woman to be on-screen the 
way she was in repose, she would be ut- 
terly striking.” He took her to Hollywood 
for screen tests with Jack Nicholson. Two 
years before, she had tested for Nichol- 
son’s Goin’ South. She lost that part, but 
he sent her roses and a note that read: 
“I'm sure we'll work together some time 
soon. We will have lots of fun and make 
lots of money. Love, Jack.” 

As the child of a dreamer-drifter who 
changed jobs and home towns every two 
years, Jessica had developed an active 
fantasy life, seeing Gone With the Wind 
14 times, writing letters as Rhett Butler 
to herself as Scarlett. Now she would in- 
vent a life for Cora, to flesh out the nov- 
el’s sparse details. Says she: “I imagined 
Cora’s movements from the Midwest to 
Hollywood. I painted her parents with 
people familiar to me. I was from the Mid- 
west. I had worked as a waitress. I had a 
grasp of reality.” 

Nicholson says that the kitchen-table 
scene was acted “at a pretty high energy 
level. You film two people making love, 
and it is not simple sex. It moves out of re- 
ality into an erotic ballet that touches ev- 
erything: compulsion, love, death. Jessica 
made me sexy. She does that. Few are 
the men who do not want to fall at her 
feet. She’s a big, consensus movie sex 
bomb.” Miss Scarlett, meet Mr. Butler. 

Lange is more modest, as befits an 
actress on whose erotic and dramatic 
appeal The Postman will succeed or fail 
at the box office. “That kind of ferocity 
can happen to any woman or man,” she 
says. “When it happens, the emotions 
are magnified a hundred times. The erot- 
ic is basic to life, and it’s basic to the 
film’s story. If people see it that way, 
I'll be very pleased.” 
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Thailand’s Mr. Contraception 


Making family planning fun with games like “cops and rubbers” 


echai Viravaidya’s calling card is a 

condom. In Bangkok, ambassadors 
invite him to formal dinners, knowing 
that he will probably use the occasion to 
blow up a bright red prophylactic for the 
host and pass out multicolored birth con- 
trol pills to the ladies. Sometimes he 
brings along his latest line in antifertility 
T shirts or panties bearing the message A 
CONDOM A DAY KEEPS THE DOCTOR 
AWAY. Once he passed out free condoms 
to the entire Bangkok police force, then 





Mechai at Bangkok vegetable stand 
Free vasectomies on the King’s birthday. 


announced it as his “cops and rubbers” 
program. 

Mechai’s antic approach to family 
planning has made him a national hero. 
Condoms are now known as Mechais, a 
fact that he frequently bewails in mock 
despair. Half Scottish and related to the 
King of Thailand by marriage, Mechai, 
40, is an economist by profession and, as 
director of Community-Based Family 
Planning Services, a performer by neces- 
sity. As most of the nation now knows, 
he will do anything to get his message 
across. Last year, on the King’s birthday, 
he offered free vasectomies (146 accept- 
ed). He makes a prize stud hog available 
at half price to farmers who agree to prac- 
tice contraception. He persuaded 241 
Bangkok cab drivers to dispense condoms 
along with family-planning advice, and 
pays the taxi insurance for cabbies who 
send in 50 or more people for steriliza- 
tion; so far, six drivers have qualified. At 
village fairs and festivals, he shows up in 
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traception, organizing balloon-blowing 
contests with condoms and teaching 
youngsters his hard-hitting song Too 
Many Children Make You Poor. Says he: 
“IT wanted to remove the taboo, take birth 
control out of the realm of the secretive 
and make it fun.” 

Mechai’s gimmicky campaign has 
been spectacularly successful in breaking 
down Thai inhibitions about contracep- 
tion. The nation’s population of 47.3 mil- 
lion is now growing at a rate of only 
1.9% a year, against 3.3% a decade ago. 
Granted, much of the credit goes to the 
government, which aggressively pushes 
free condoms and pills. But some think 
Mechai, the father of one child, has done 
at least as much as the bureaucracy. 
His flair has popularized the program, 
and his private network of distributors 
has spread contraceptives deep into re- 
mote rural areas. 


he vehicle for that network is his Fam- 

ily Planning Services, an organization 
funded by the Thai government and pri- 
vate grants from foundations in Japan, 
Canada and the US. The group has re- 
cruited residents of 16,000 villages to ped- 
dle pills and condoms: rice farmers, shop- 
keepers, silk weavers, fruit vendors, at 
least one undertaker and a golf caddy. 
“They are all respected people in the com- 
munity,” he says. “They are trusted.” The 
volunteer family planners also help run 
Mechai’s nonpregnancy agricultural cred- 
it program, which offers low-cost loans 
to farmers who avoid pregnancy until the 
loan is repaid. 

Several factors help make family 
planning easier in Thailand than in oth- 
er countries. One is the lack of strong re- 
ligious and cultural barriers to contracep- 
tion. Mechai has monks bless his 
contraceptive shipments and points out 
that Buddha had only one son. Another 
factor: Thai women have a high literacy 
rate and seem receptive to modern fam- 
ily planning. Says Mechai: “Thais are very 
sensible people. If something makes sense 
and works, they'll accept it.” 

Now Mechai, well known in U.N. 
family-planning circles, is branching out. 
The People’s Republic of China called 
him in as a consultant last summer; he 
advised the Chinese to print contraceptive 
information on towels, ice cream sticks 
and bottle caps. In honor of Ronald Rea- 
gan’s Inauguration, he sent the President 
and his wife a note saying, “We wish 
you and your friends increased produc- 
tivity, subdued fertility and a better life 
for the New Year.” He also sent along 








—By Richard Corliss. | a well-polished minibus to deliver his | a box of Mechais and a card good for 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New York snake-oil monologue on the glories of con- | one free vasectomy. | 
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Cabinet Members Brock, Lewis and Baldrige favor a voluntary curb on Japanese auto imports before a Senate subcommittee 
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In Search of a Trade Policy 


Hard-liners vs. soft-liners vs. just about everyone else 


odern international trade floats 
on a sea of dilemmas, steered by 
contradictions. Official U.S. pol- 
icy has been to encourage free trade since 
the first Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act in 1934. But in practice trade has nev- 
er been totally without restriction. It has 
been fettered by quotas, tariffs and polit- 
ical considerations. That is the reality the 
Reagan Administration is confronting as 
it searches for a trade policy that com- 
bines consistency and fairness 
The vague outlines of the policy are 
now beginning to take shape. In a 15-page 
“white paper” on trade, drafted by the 
Cabinet-level Trade Policy Committee 
and scheduled for release next month, the 
Administration reaffirms its commitment 
to free trade as the goal of international 
commerce. But the study admits that cer- 
tain unspecified industries may need time 
and Government prodding on investment 
and labor policies before they are ready to 
compete in world trade. The main mes- 
sage of the paper is that the U.S. must ex- 
port more or suffer grave consequences 
because of apparently unstoppable out- 
flows of money to pay for imported oil 
That urgency seems undercut, howev- 
er, by some Administration proposals. As 
part of its budget reductions, the White 
House wants to slash $600 million out of 
the $5 billion lending authority for the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, which provides low-in- 
terest loans to foreign buyers of U.S 
goods. Such credits are often a key factor 
in determining which company will win 
an export contract. Countries like France 


and Japan offer attractive loans if a for- 
eign company agrees to buy their prod- 
ucts. American firms may now be ata dis- 
advantage in competing with those 
exporters 

Such ragged edges abound in the Rea- 
gan trade policy. There is, for example, 
what is becoming known as the “Brock 
Doctrine.” William Brock, the chairman 
of the Trade Policy Committee and U.S 
Trade Representative, calls for linking 
trade policy with other foreign policy con- 
siderations. The US. hypothetically 
might agree to forgo any restrictions on 
auto imports from Japan in exchange for 
larger Japanese spending on Western de- 
fense. Says Brock: “I'm not saying we 
should cut off exports or trade to pursue 
foreign policy objectives alone. But you 
cannot ignore the leverage that trade of- 
fers to our overall diplomatic posture.” 

The US. has always used trade to fur- 
ther political ends; the most recent exam- 
ple of this was the partial embargo on 
grain shipments to the Soviet Union after 
its invasion of Afghanistan. But there has 
never been a blanket declaration in ad- 
vance of such a policy on so broad a scale 
President Reagan and Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig support the concept of 
linkage. But trade veterans decry it as na- 
ive. Says one former Carter trade official 
“Brock wouldn't advocate such a policy if 
he had more time on the job.” The “anti- 
linkage” argument is that trade cannot be 
turned on and off because of a shift in for- 
eign policy. If the U.S. becomes known as 
an “unreliable supplier,” countries will 
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take their business elsewhere. Adds the of- 
ficial: “What would have happened dur- 
ing Viet Nam if we had threatened to cut 
off trade with Canada unless they re- 
turned our draft evaders?” 

Other lights and shadows in the pol- 
icy are becoming apparent. The Govern- 
ment will permit private companies to be 
more aggressive in selling nuclear tech- 
nology to such countries as Brazil and 
Pakistan. The Carter White House tem- 
porarily blocked shipments of uranium to 
Japan four years ago because of a dispute 
over that country’s plan to build a nu- 
clear reprocessing plant. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration will pay less attention to 
questions of human rights violations in de- 
termining its trading partners. In 1977 
Carter sought a ban on certain exports to 
Argentina as a protest against that coun- 
try’s human rights policy 


he Administration will probably 
move to alleviate the tax burden 
of Americans working abroad. U.S 
contractors are now sometimes forced to 
use foreign labor to keep their bids com- 
petitive for overseas work because U.S 
taxes make it too expensive to send US 
workers abroad. The vague language of 
the Foreign Corrupt Practices Act of 
1977, aimed at stopping bribery to secure 
overseas sales, currently discourages some 
businessmen from getting involved in ex- 
ports at all. The Administration is likely 
to support clarification of the law 
There is still uncertainty about Ad- 
ministration intentions on trade with the 
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Soviet Union. Some Reagan officials say 
that they are only looking for a sign of re- 
duced tensions in, say, Poland before in- 
creasing trade with Moscow. Says Brock 
of the Soviets: “We're waiting for a sig- 
nal on how they are going to behave in 
the international community.” The Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy hard-liners, 
though, are less interested in trade. The 
new man in the key position of granting 
export licenses for all Communist coun- 
tries is Lawrence Brady, 41, Assistant Sec- 
retary for trade administration at the 
Commerce Department. Brady had been 
deputy director of the office of export ad- 
ministration from 1974 to 1980, when he 
resigned in a huff over his belief that the 
Carter Administration was being too lib- 
eral in granting export licenses. He points 
out, for example, that trucks produced in 
the Kama River plant, built with U.S. 
help, were used by the Soviets in the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan. 

Meanwhile, the partial Soviet grain 
embargo continues, despite Reagan’s 
campaign promises to end it. Adminis- 
tration officials fear that lifting the em- 
bargo would be seen by the Soviets as a 
sign of weakness. American farmers, who 
once loudly protested the embargo, do not 
seem to be hurting. Most of its ill effects 
have been offset by increased grain sales 
to China and Mexico. 


he Administration will not be able 

to wait for the white paper before 

reaching a decision on its most 
pressing trade issue: auto imports from 
Japan. Last week the Reagan Cabinet re- 
mained split on the question. Brock, Com- 
merce Secretary Malcolm Baldrige and 
Transportation Secretary Drew Lewis 
told a Senate subcommittee that they fa- 
vor some voluntary slowing of Japanese 
car imports. Opposing trade restrictions 
are the Administration’s top economic of- 
ficials: Treasury Secretary Donald Regan, 
Budget Director David Stockman and 
Chief Economist Murray Weidenbaum. 
The President last week postponed a final 
decision in hopes of forging a compromise 
between the two groups while seeking 
concessions from the American auto in- 
dustry on wages, investment and quality 
control. 

The Japanese auto question has be- 
come the sharpest economic dilemma for 
the young Administration. A committed 
free trader, Reagan has also promised 
trade relief to auto workers. Said he in a 
campaign stop in Detroit last September: 
“I think the Government has a role to con- 
vince the Japanese that the deluge of their 
cars into the U.S. must be slowed while 
our industry gets on its feet.” But hin- 
dering the availability of Japanese cars 
in the US. could result in substantially 
higher auto prices for American consum- 
ers and hurt the Administration’s battle 
against inflation. The outcome of the Jap- 
anese auto issue will give a clear signal 
of the trade policy for the entire Reagan 
Administration. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by David Beckwith and Gisela 
Bolte/Washington 
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Shooting at Money Market Funds 


Banks and S and Ls attack a popular rival 


oney market funds have become a 

highflyer for savers. Like a bank, a 
money fund takes in deposits and pays 
them out on demand. But unlike a com- 
mercial bank, which is limited by the Fed- 
eral Reserve to paying 54% interest, 
money market funds face no restrictions 
on the return they pay investors. At times 
during 1980, some yielded close to 18%. 
An estimated 5 million new money mar- 
ket fund accounts have been opened in 
the past three years, and last week the 
funds’ assets went over $100 billion. But 
now banks and savings and loans have 
launched drives to bring them down. 

Money market funds, which are usu- 
ally run by large investment firms, put 
their deposits in short-term (less than 
60 days) financial instruments like Trea- 
sury bills, certificates of deposit and com- 
mercial paper. These usually safe, high- 
yielding investments are sold only in 
denominations of $10,000 and more and 
are out of the reach of the ordinary sav- 
er. The usual minimum deposit for money 
market funds, on the other hand, is $1,000. 
Investors can usually write checks against 
their deposits, much like a checking ac- 
count, although many funds require a 
minimum withdrawal of $500. 

Banks and savings institutions have 
undoubtedly been 
hurt by the money 
funds, since their 
cheapest source of 
funds is deposits 
in checking ac- 
counts and low- 
interest passbook 
accounts. Saddled 
with billions of dollars’ 
worth of unprofitable old 
low-interest mortgages, 
some thrift institutions 
are tottering on the 
edge of bankruptcy. Last 
week the U.S. League 
of Savings Associations 
urged the Government 
to impose sharp restric- 
tions on the money market funds and 
asked the Federal Savings and Loan In- 
surance Corporation to pledge up to $7 
billion in low-cost loans. Says Carroll Mel- 
ton, league economist: “The money mar- 
ket funds are undermining the mortgage- 
lending and banking systems.” 

Congress has begun to act on those 
complaints. Senate Banking Committee 
Chairman Jake Garn of Utah wants to 
prevent money market funds from offer- 
ing check-writing privileges; Congress- 
man James Leach of Iowa has introduced 
a bill that would diminish the funds’ ap- 
peal by setting reserve requirements on 
them. The money market funds are reg- 
ulated by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, but they, unlike banks, are 
not obliged to leave up to 12% of their de- 
posits with the Federal Reserve. Such a re- 
















quirement would increase costs for money 
market funds and reduce the interest they 
could pay. 

The funds are also under heavy as- 
sault in several state legislatures. In Okla- 
homa, two bills are under consideration: 
one would make the funds register with 
the state banking commissioner, and the 
other would make them include in their 
advertising the fact that money fund ac- 
counts are not federally insured, as are | 
bank and savings and loan deposits. In 
Massachusetts, a proposal has been made 
that would require the money market 
funds to make investments wherever de- 
positors live. That would be like asking 
General Motors to set up a factory in 
each shareholder’s home town. In Utah 
last week, however, the funds won one 
battle when the state house of repre- 
sentatives voted down a bill that would 








have banned money market funds from 
providing check-writing privileges. 

Many investors and the money mar- 
ket funds are naturally fearful of any 
moves to limit these high-paying deposits. 
Says David Jensen, a Chicago lawyer who 
is moving his savings out of certificates of 
deposit and into a money market fund: 
“Restrictions on them would interfere 
with my free-enterprise right to get the 
best rate of interest.” Adds Thomas An- 
derson, vice president of the Kemper 
Money Market Fund: “We have allowed | 
the small saver to participate in the high 
yields that have long been available to 
only the large investor.” Restrictions on 
the funds would be against the general 
policy of the antiregulation Reagan Ad- 
ministration, but pressure is growing to 
help the beleaguered savings and loans. @ 
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Decontrol Prepares for Lift-Off 





The Reaganauts take up the issue of natural gas prices 


hen it comes to riling Congress, few 

metheds are more effective than 
calling for deregulation of the price of nat- 
ural gas, the fuel that 55 million Amer- 
ican families use to heat their homes or 
cook their meals, President Jimmy Car- 
ter learned that four years ago, when he 
pledged to work toward the phasing out 
of natural gas pricing regulations in his 
1977 energy address to Congress. For 18 
months, Congress squabbled over the gas 
question and held up passage of the en- 
tire energy legislation package. Now Ron- 
ald Reagan is preparing to take up the 
issue all over again, and the congressional 
reception is proving to be no better for 
him than for his predecessor. 

During the 1980 presidential cam- 
paign, Reagan repeatedly called for gas 
decontrol as a way to boost exploration 
and supplies and cut dependence on for- 
eign imported crude. When word leaked 
last week that the Administration intends 
to make good on that pledge, Congress- 
men reacted strongly. Warned Senate 
Democrat Howard Metzenbaum of Ohio, 
who led the filibuster against the decon- 
trol bill four years ago: “This body will 
be in session for a long time if the Ad- 
ministration decides to decontrol natural 
gas.” Added Idaho Republican James 
McClure, chairman of the Senate Energy 
Committee: “Pressing for decontrol and 
getting it are two different things. I do 
not expect Congress to pass it this year.” 


of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get. As the strongest voice in the Cabinet 
on economic matters and a committed 
proponent of letting market forces work 
as freely as possible, Stockman so far is 





| overshadowing Reagan's Secretary of En- | 


ergy James Edwards as chief Adminis- 
tration counselor on energy policy. 

The starting point for any decontrol 
measure is the incredibly complex nat- 
ural gas pricing system that now exists. 
Natural gas prices have been controlled 
at low levels by the Federal Government 
since 1954. In his 1977 bill, Carter ini- 
tially sought to raise gas prices until they 
were equivalent, in terms of energy pro- 
duced, to those of domestic oil. But the 
bill that was finally passed by Congress 
in November 1978 was a complicated 
compromise between gas producers and 
consumers that set up 23 separate pric- 
ing categories for the fuel. All old gas 
—generally defined as that discovered 
prior to April 20, 1977—will reach a pro- 
jected maximum price under controls of 
$1.60 to $1.90 per thousand cu. ft. in 1985. 
Gas discovered in subsequent years can 
be sold at higher prices, reaching a pro- 
jected maximum of about $4.54 per thou- 
sand cu. ft. at the wellhead in 1985. From 





Leading the drive to free natural gas | 
prices is David Stockman, the Director | 
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that date onward, any additional discov- 
eries will fetch the prevailing world mar- 
ket price. 

The result of the 1978 law has been a 
labyrinthine torture chamber for gas pro- 
ducers. Under some long-term supply 
contracts that were written many years 
ago and are still in force, many produc- 
ers are being compelled to sell gas for less 
than 30¢ per thousand cu. ft., even though 
the current ceiling price is about $2.64 
per thousand cu. ft. Meanwhile, foreign 
suppliers like Mexico and Canada earn 
$4.82 per thousand cu. ft. and $4.47 per 
thousand cu. fl., respectively, for the gas 
they ship to the U.S. market. 

Natural gas producers, who would 





| this would cost consumers upwards of $60 


' | by factories that rely on gas for fuel. More- | 








| panies that transport the fuel and the util- 


| and above the 6.3 million bbl. daily that 


| ministration decides to go ahead with full 


earn stunning profits from decontrol, 
strongly support the Stockman proposals 
They point out that raising the regulated 
price in 1978 brought about a boom in new 
gas drilling and discoveries. Unlike the 
winter of 1976-77, when the U‘S. suffered 
through a severe shortage of the fuel, there 
is now a small natural gas glut. Further- 
more, the price levels set in the 1978 act 
are badly out of date because of the oil cost 
increases after the Iranian revolution 
Says C. John Miller, president of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of 
America: “We ought to have natural gas 
price decontrol immediately because we 
need the supplies of gas that would result.” 

On the other hand, the pipeline com- 


ities that burn it are just as strongly op- 
posed to decontrol. Says Richard L. 
O’Shields, chairman of Houston’s Pan- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line Co., which both 
produces and transports natural gas: “Pre- | 
cipitous deregulation would result in con- 
fusion and chaos in the market for up to | 
five years. The current act is working Well 
in spite of its complexities, and we see no 
need to amend it.” 


Cc. of decontrol maintain that be- 
cause the lifting of price restrictions 
would result in a sharply higher cost for 
natural gas, the action might even in- 
crease American dependence upon for- 
eign oil producers. According to a study 
by the American Gas Association, the 
pipeline and distribution industry trade 
group, the removal of all controls would 
send up gas prices to consumers by about 
100% by 1982. During the first year alone, 


billion, as prices jumped on everything 
from home heating bills to products made 





over, the association estimates that so 
many businesses and families would, 
therefore, convert from gas to oil-fired 
heating systems that petroleum imports 
would jump by 800,000 bbl. per day over 


the U.S. currently imports. Says one De- 
partment of Energy official: “If the Ad- 


decontrol, the shock will be sudden and 
probably pretty painful.” 

When the Administration begins to 
discuss the effects of decontrolling nat- 
ural gas prices, it will face a skeptical 
public. In late January, Edwards con- 
fidently proclaimed that the President’s 
decontrol of domestically drilled crude 
oil would add only 3¢ to 5¢ to the price 
of gasoline at the pump. But since the 
beginning of February, the price of the 
fuel has jumped by almost 10¢, to an av- 
erage $1.42 per gal. for unleaded reg- 
ular. If the decontrol of natural gas sends 
prices leaping as sharply, the Admin- 
istration may wind up wishing that it 
had never mentioned the subject in the 
first place. — By Christopher Byron. 
Reported by Gary lee/Washington and 
Robert C. Wurmstedt/Houston 
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SOMEDAY ‘ 


we're going to see the other side 

of the world. As soon as the kids 

are grown. Or after retirement 
Or maybe after that 





Is that vacation of a lifetime really getting any closer? Or will you always have a wistful someday? It’s really too bad, because 
the good values in air travel just might not be around next year. Your airline or travel agent can put you on a Boeing jetliner 


headed for your someday. Right this very day. Go. Soon. Before your somedays turn into never. BSOLEMNG 
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It's crystal-clear, 
It’s a bit more expensive, but for an impeccable dry Martini, 
the world comes to Gordon s: 















Three’s a Crowd in Videodiscs 


Betting millions on something new for the family TV 


he television set has long since evolved 

from a rare electronic marvel into a 
household appliance that is as ubiquitous 
as the kitchen stove. Now, a host of 
video products is appearing on the mar- 
ket that can transform the home TV 
from a passive machine capable of re- 
ceiving broadcast programs into a ver- 
satile instrument permitting viewers to 
watch whatever programs they want, 
when they want. The latest entry in this 
market is videodiscs, machines that re- 
produce recorded programs or movies 
from a record-like platter onto the screen 
of any home television set. Next week, 
RCA Corp. will unleash an avalanche 
of advertising to launch its version, 
called SelectaVision. RCA has spent 
more than $150 million during the 
past 15 years to develop Selecta Vision, 
and it will invest another $20 million 
more before the end of the year to pro- 
mote it. 

RCA, however, faces stiff com- 
petition in the new market. One rival 
videodisc system has been on the mar- 
ket since December 1978, and a third 
one is due out around Christmas. Each 
product is backed by one or more 
major electronics companies, and the 
systems are incompatible: the discs 
of one will not play on any system 
but its own. Moreover, all the vid- 
eodiscs will be battling for scarce con- 
sumer dollars against an ever increas- 
ing array of home-entertainment 
products that ranges from giant-screen 
home projection devices and videotape 
recorders to television games and 
home computers. 

The most sophisticated video- 
disc players currently avail- 
able are Magnavision, a 
joint venture of the Dutch 
electronics firm Philips and 
the American  entertain- 
ment company MCA, and 
LaserDisc, a product of the 
Japanese electronics firm 
Pioneer. Both use playback 
machines that read pictures 
and sound from a metallic 
record via a laser beam that 


ally advertised, they were sparingly pro- 
moted at first. Only a limited number of 
programs had been available, and early 
discs sometimes stuck while being played. 

RCA’s Selecta Vision is a simpler sys- 
tem that works more like a conventional 
record player. The viewer slips the disc, 
including the dust cover, into the front 
of the machine and then pulls the cover 
back out before the feature starts. A car- 
tridge with a diamond stylus tracks 27,000 
incredibly tiny grooves on the record to 
reproduce the picture. Unlike the laser 
system, the RCA device cannot find 































The RCA videodisc machine and programs it will play 


never physically touches Fighting for consumer dollars in a crowded market. 


the platter. With LaserDisc 

the viewer can select which of the up to 
54,000 frames on the record he wants to 
see by pushing buttons on a keyboard; 
each frame has its own number. For in- 
stance, on a disc that contains images 
of art masterpieces, a viewer could jump 
from a picture of Rembrandt’s Self- 
Portrait to Degas’s Ballet Scene in a mat- 
ter of seconds. Sound for the program can 
also be reproduced in stereo. 

Industry sources say the laser system 
got off to a bumpy start. By the end of 
1980, only about 35,000 of the expensive 
machines (cost: up to $779) had been sold. 
Although both of them are now nation- 
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scenes at random or freeze a frame. 

RCA believes that it has four ad- 
vantages in selling its videodisc system: 
lower price, easier operation, a vast se- 
lection of programs and marketing 
strength. The less complicated Selec- 
taVision machines will sell for $499.95, 
or nearly $300 less than laser systems. 
RCA will immediately offer 100 pro- 
grams that range from the movie Rocky 
to demonstrations on baby care narrated 
by Dr. Benjamin Spock. Finally, Selec- 
taVision will be sold in 5,000 stores under 
the RCA label, and a compatible sys- 
tem is being marketed by Zenith, Sears, 











Radio Shack and Hitachi under their 
own brand names. 

Next fall a third videodisc system, 
VHD, will be introduced by Japan Vic- 
tor Co., a subsidiary of the giant Mat- 
sushita Electric Industrial Co., and oth- 
er firms. Although it uses a diamond sty- 
lus, like the RCA system, it will have 
the random access features and stereo 
sound capability similar to the laser sys- 
tems, These machines will be priced 
somewhere between SelectaVision and 
the laser systems and sold in the US. 
under the Panasonic, JVC, Quasar and 
General Electric brand names. 

Videodisc machines are marvelous in- 
struments, but is there a market for them? 
Industry experts believe that videodiscs 
will initially be used primarily for old Hol- 
lywood movies. Says RCA Executive 
Vice President Herb Schlosser: “Mo- | 
tion pictures will make up at least 
50% of the business at the begin- 
ning.” Yet many observers wonder 
whether Americans will spend up to 
$30 to own their personal copy of a 
film that they will view only once or 
twice. Says Richard Ekstract, pub- 
lisher of Video Review magazine: | 
“You can watch Gone With the Wind 
or The Wizard of Oz more than two 
or three times. But for most of the 
stuff out there, it is not worth wast- 
ing your time,” 

Another unknown is how the vid- 
eodiscs will fare in competition with 
videotape recorders. Machines like 
Sony's Betamax or Panasonic's 
OmniVision, which will record and 
replay movies or anything else shown 
on television, cost from $700 to 
$1,500. They were introduced in 1975 
but only recently have begun to catch 
on. Some 2 million of them have 
now been sold, and sales last | 
year jumped by 69%. Another 
1.5 million are expected to be 
sold this year. Six-hour blank 
videotape cassettes, which can | 
be used over and over again, cost 
only about $20, although tapes 
of recent movies are about $70. 
Says Wall Street Analyst Lee Is- 
gur of Paine, Webber: “Probably 
98% of the people who are ex- 
posed to videodisc and a video- 
tape recorcer for the first time 
will buy the tape recorder.” 
Adds an industry watcher, An- 
thony Hoffman of the New York 
brokerage firm of A.G. Becker: “The 
question is not which videodisc system 
will win but whether the videodisc will 
sell at all.” 

The average American family now 
watches television for 64 hours a day, but 
industry analysts say that when all the 
new devices are attached to the TV set, 
people may keep them on from sunup to 
bedtime. Electronics firms have now en- 
tered a billion-dollar battle that will deter- 
mine which machines those consumers 
will be using. —By Alexander Taylor. 
Reported by Mary Cronin/New York and 
Joseph J. Kane/Los Angeles 
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Thomas D. Barrow, chairman of the copper mining company, in his Stamford, Conn., office 


Big Oil Moves into Minerals 
Sohio follows the pack by bidding for Kennecott 


| hen Thomas D. Barrow, 56, re- 
signed as a senior vice president of 
Exxon in 1978 to become chairman of 
Kennecott Corp., the nation’s largest cop- 
per company (1980 sales: $2.3 billion), he 
probably figured that his days in the oil 
business were over. But suddenly last 
week Barrow found himself back with an- 
other oil company. Standard Oil of Ohio 
made a successful bid to buy Kennecott 
for $1.8 billion in cash 
The deal is a bonanza for shareholders 
of Kennecott. Before the agreement was 
announced, the company’s stock was trad- 
ing for about $27 a share; Sohio is willing 
to pay about $62. The acquisition also 
looks promising for Sohio, the U.S.’s 14th 
largest refiner. The company owns 33% of 
the trans-Alaska pipeline and has been 
turning North Slope crude into cash. Last 
year it had profits of $1.8 billion on rev- 
enues of $11 billion. Sohio, which already 
owns some coal and uranium mining op- 
erations, has been looking around recent- 
ly for profitable places to spend its spare 
cash 
Sohio’s proposed purchase of Kenne- 
cott marks the third time this month that 
companies flush with oil profits have 
sought to use that money to buy mineral 
and mining firms. Standard Oil of Califor 
nia bid $4 billion for the 80% it does not 
already own of Amax, which has vast re- 
serves of molybdenum, a metal used to 
make special steel alloys, and nickel. Sea- 
gram Co., the whisky distiller, which sold 
$2.3 billion worth of Southwest oil and gas 
properties last month, has offered more 
than $2 billion for St. Joe Minerals, a pro- 
ducer of lead and zinc 
To industry observers, these corporate 
unions are as natural as marrying the girl 
next door. Minerals and mining give the 
oil companies an opportunity to use their 
expertise in geological exploration at a 
time when many other areas of diversi- 
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fication have been blocked. Asks Wall 
Street Analyst Joseph Clark of Wertheim 
& Co.: “Where else can the oil compa- 
nies go?” They can hardly buy up more 
oil and gas properties without running 
afoul of antitrust laws. At the same time 
oil companies’ investments outside of nat- 
ural minerals have often been bummers 
Exxon has reportedly lost heavily on its 
venture into office equipment, and Mobil 
has been forced to pump millions into the 
Montgomery Ward retail chain that it 
bought in 1976. Moreover, natural re- 
sources look like a smart investment 
President Reagan's pledge to increase de- 
fense spending should increase the de- 
mand for strategic materials. The stocks 
of many mining companies are currently 
depressed and thus are a good buy 

Wall Street investors expect that oth- 
er mining companies will soon become 
targets for takeover bids. They include 
copper producer Phelps Dodge, Newmont 
Mining, a major copper and gold produc- 
er, and Asarco, the silver and copper con- 
cern. Notes Analyst Clark: “The idea is 
buy low, sell high. And I think copper 
prices will up faster than oil prices 

There may still be some fierce board 
room battles ahead, however. Some of the 
brides are a little reluctant. Last week di- 
rectors of St. Joe Minerals-rejected Sea- 
gram’s $45 a share bid, calling it “grossly 
inadequate.” Amax has also been cool to 
Socal’s takeover offer, apparently in an ef- 
fort to drive up the initial offer of as high 
as $86 a share 

Kennecott, on the other hand 
quick to accept the Sohio bid; it needs 
the fresh cash to modernize its machine- 
ry and protect itself from the vicissitudes 
of the world copper market. As for Bar- 
row, last week’s agreement calls for him 
to stay on as head of Kennecott and 
thus return to the oil business as a di- 
rector of Sohio a 
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‘|| Suspicious Cut 


Less money for petroprobes 


Oo“ congressional critics consid- 
ered it the most shocking Executive 
pardon since Richard Nixon was let off 
the Watergate hook. Under the budget 
that President Reagan sent to Capitol Hill 
last week, the Department of Energy di- 
vision charged with prosecuting oil com- 
panies for past violations of price-control 
regulations would have its annual allo- 
cation slashed from $35 million to $6 mil 
lion. Fumed Democratic Congressman 
John Dingell of Michigan: “This adds up 
to amnesty for the oil companies and the 
public be damned 

Since its creation in 1977, the special 
DOE office has accused 33 of the 35 larg- 
est oil producers and refiners of price over- 
charges and other offenses amounting to 
$11 billion. Before leaving office, the Car- 
ter Administration dropped $3.5 billion 
of the claims against 15 companies after 
they agreed to make cash payments to- 
taling $550 million to consumers and the 
Government. But many of the biggest 
firms, including Exxon, Texaco and Mo- 


bil, refused to settle. In view of the new 
President's budget proposals, they may 
have been wise. Says Paul Bloom, who 


headed Carter's oil-price investigation 
“These cutbacks would constitute a death 
blow to any credible effort to pursue pros 
ecutions against major refiners.” 

Some of Reagan's own Energy De- 
partment staffers share that opinion 
Avrom Landesman, the man now in 
charge of prosecuting the oil companies 
told a House Government Operations 
subcommittee last week that he had writ- 
ten a report describing how the reduced 
budget would cripple his efforts. But his 
new superiors at DOE, Landesman testi- 
fied, urged him to rewrite the report and 
downplay the impact of the budget cuts 
An internal DOE memo obtained by Sub- 
committee Chairman Toby Moffett of 
Connecticut maintained that the oil probe 
could earn the Treasury at least $600 mil- 
lion in additional payments from the com- 
panies—much more than would be saved 
by budget reductions 


hese revelations caused congressional 

Democrats to question Reagan's mo 
tives in the spending cuts. Said Repre 
sentative Barney Frank of Massachusetts 
“If this was a budget decision, then I'm 
Lady Diana Spencer.” Added Congress- 
man Thomas Lantos of California: “Call 
ing this a budget decision is a smoke 
screen. It’s a policy change based on the 
Administration's relationship with the oil 
companies.” Responding just as vehe 
mently, Energy Secretary James Edwards 
insisted that the prosecutions would pro 
ceed even under the new budget. Said he 
“By God, there'll be no amnesty.” Mean- 
while, the oil companies sit silently and 
survey the confusion we 
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Coffee Nerves 


Is there cancer in the cup? 





ore than half the population over age 
ten gulps down coffee at an average 
rate of two cups a day. To coffee lovers 


| the black brew is an elixir that soothes 





frazzled nerves, gives the mind a lift at 
exam time, spells drop-in hospitality to 





the housewife. Yet in recent years coffee | 


has been tentatively tied to various af- 
flictions, including diabetes, heart attack, 
and cancer of the colon, urinary tract and 
stomach. Last week Harvard University 
researchers announced a statistical link 
between coffee and cancer of the pancre- 
as. The pancreas produces enzymes vital 
to digestion and the hormone insulin for 
sugar metabolism. Pancreatic cancer 
claims 22,000 lives a year. It is the fifth 
largest cause of cancer death in the US., 


| behind cancer of the lungs, colon, breast 


and prostate. It is also virtually incurable; 
fewer than 2% of patients survive five 


| years after diagnosis. 





Epidemiologist Brian MacMahon and 
his team stumbled upon the association 
while studying the effects of smoking and 
alcohol in 369 patients with pancreatic 
cancer who had been admitted to eleven 
New England hospitals between 1974 and 
1979. The patients were questioned in de- 
tail about their use of tobacco and alco- 
hol and incidentally about their drinking 
of tea and coffee. Their answers were then 
compared with those obtained from a con- 
trol group of 644 patients hospitalized for 
different forms of cancer and for some 
nonmalignant diseases as well. 

The study, reported in the New Eng- 


| land Journal of Medicine, found no link 


between pancreatic cancer and use of 
cigars, pipe tobacco, alcohol or tea. How- 
ever, it did show that the chances of hav- 
ing the disease were slightly increased 
in the case of cigarette smokers. But re- 
searchers were surprised to find a no- 
table rise in pancreatic cancer among 
coffee drinkers. Compared with its oc- 
currence in patients who did not drink 
coffee at all, the disease was two times 
as frequent among people who drank 
one or two cups a day and three times 
as frequent among those drinking three 
or more cups. What ingredient of coffee 
might account for the higher risk is a mys- 
tery. Caffeine itself seems to be exon- 
erated because heavy tea drinkers showed 
no higher incidence of cancer 

There have been hints of a link be- 
tween coffee and pancreatic cancer be- 
fore. The Harvard team points to a study 
ten years ago that indicated pancreatic 
cancer occurred more frequently in coun- 
tries where coffee consumption was high. 
Mormons and Seventh-day Adventists, 
who generally do not use coffee (or cig- 
arettes), have low rates of the disease. 
There has also been a case of simul- 
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taneous cancers in a husband and wife 
—a rare occurrence. Perhaps significant- 
ly, both added extra coffee syrup to their 
ground coffee before percolating it. The 
researchers speculate that half the 24,000 
new cases of pancreatic cancer each year 
might be the result of coffee drinking. 

The news alarmed coffee drinkers, 
triggered news stories on television and 
in the papers, inspired a number of bad 
jokes during the coffee break. (“Good 
till the last drop.”) Some people switched 
to tea or milk. Others felt guilty as they 
went on enjoying coffee as usual. But 
after the report was released the price 
of coffee on the futures market did not 
drop. It went up slightly. Critics of the 
study, including the National Coffee As- 
sociation, representing a $7 billion-a-year 
industry, point out several drawbacks in 
the study. The hospitalized patients were 
simply asked how many cups of coffee a 
day they were accustomed to drink be- 
fore their illness; no attempt was made 
to find out how long they had been drink- 
ing coffee, whether or not they favored 
decaffeinated brands, or if they took it 
strong or weak, black or with milk, cream, 
sugar or artificial sweeteners. These vari- 
ables might also have had an effect on 
the disease. Because the control group 
was already hospitalized, it also does not 
represent a satisfactory sample of the 
population. Perfectly healthy people may 
have swilled down five cups a day for 
years with no ill effects. 

The researchers acknowledge that 
more information is needed before a firm 
conclusion can be drawn. “I don’t think 
it’s time to put on the missionary role 
yet,” says Dr. MacMahon, who used to 
be a three-cup-a-day man. “But I will 
tell you that I myself have stopped 
drinking coffee.” a 
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Cures That Kill 


Acaution on drugs and surgery 


atients have long been aware that 

doctors sometimes kill as well as cure 
Doctors have long insisted that medically 
caused mishaps do not occur in signif- 
icant numbers. Now two medical research 
teams in Boston have challenged that 
assumption. One team, led by Geriatrics 
Specialist Knight Steel, found that out 
of 815 patients admitted during five 
months of 1979 to a hospital at the Bos- 
ton University Medical Center, 290 suf- 
fered almost 500 medical mishaps. More | 
than 200 of these complications were 
due to drugs. An additional 175 resulted 
from other treatments or diagnostic tests. 
These mishaps contributed to the death 
of 15 patients. At the Brigham and Wom- 
en’s Hospital, Surgeon Nathan Couch 
and colleagues reviewed the cases of 5,612 
patients admitted for surgery in 1978 
and 1979, According to Couch, medical 
mishaps (costing at least $1.3 million in 
extra care) occurred in 36 patients, lead- 
ing to serious physical impairment in | 
five people and the death of eleven. Says 
Couch: “Obviously, we are not deal- 
ing with an irreducible number of 
complications.” 

Couch attributes surgery-related mis- 
haps to clearly avoidable errors by doctors 
who were too quick to operate, too confi- 
dent of their skills and techniques, and too 
concerned with doing currently fashion- 
able procedures. By contrast, Steel feels it 
is often impossible to assign blame for 
complications that occur among general 
medical patients, and that this is even 
more true for the many elderly patients 
with multiple ailments in the study. The 
complex of diagnostic tests and drugs used 
makes it difficult to isolate any one cause 
of trouble. Says Steel: “I don’t really know 
for certain if any of these cases are pre- 
ventable. It is all too difficult to judge.” 

Though increasing fear of malpractice 
suits and touchy medical egos make can- 
dor difficult, both Steel and Couch urge 
more open, self-critical discussions of 
medical mishaps by physicians and hos- 
pital staffs. Says Couch: “If you hear about 
some mistake, you certainly are less apt 
to repeat it. It’s a cheap way to gain ex- 
perience.” The teams also recommend 
that doctors keep patients and families 
fully informed throughout the hospital 
stay. “Doctors often underestimate a pa- 
tient’s intelligence,” notes Couch, “as 
well as the family’s willingness to be 
cooperative.” 

Judging by their colleagues’ initial re- 
actions to the reports, the research teams 
think it may be a long time before phy- 
sicians squarely face up to responsibility 
for medical mishaps. Adds Steel: “The 
profession tends not to monitor such 


problems.” Ee 
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The Apocalypse on a Postcard 





ho were the three greatest drafts- 
men in the history of Western 
art? There would be room for argument 
at the lower end of the ranking (Direr? 
Raphael? Ingres?). But of the first two 
| there can be little doubt. One was Mi- 
| chelangelo; the other was Leonardo da 
Vinci. The bastard son of a Florentine no- 
tary, Leonardo was born in 1452 and died 
in 1519. Almost from the moment that 
he emerged from Verrocchio’s workshop 
in the 1470s and began his long, peripa- 
tetic and disappointed life among the 
courts of Rome, Milan, France and his 
home town, Florence, his graphic power 
was a source of utter astonishment to his 
contemporaries. When commentators ap- 
plied the adjective divino to 
him (as they regularly did, in 
a conventional! way, from the 
beginning of the 16th century 
onward), they implied that 
his talent was godlike in a 
nearly literal sense: just as 
| the creator of the physical 
world knows all the secrets 
of its structure, so Leonardo's 
insatiable curiosity and ap- 
parently tireless power of 
scrutiny and notation had 
raised his art to an epic level 
of knowledge. 
It still seems epic to us. 
There can never be another 
Leonardo, because no man 











At New York's Metropolitan Museum, the drawings of Leonardo 


compass as many of the available facts 
| about the natural world and its contents 


within the frame of 20th century knowl- 
edge as Leonardo gathered within the 
frame of his own time. Such a man, to- 
day, would necessarily be the victim of 
specialization. But Leonardo knew more 
than anyone else in the late 15th century 
about statics, dynamics, hydraulics, geol- 
ogy, paleontology, optics, aerodynamics 
and anatomy. In the realms of craftsman- 
ship, from the construction of domes and 
earthworks to the casting of cannon to 
batter them down, he seems to have 
known at least as much as any guild mas- 
ter. Nobody else in his time or culture 
had such a range of interests. Nor did any- 
body else share his depth of 
pessimism; for Leonardo, in 
his old age. was not Edison 
but King Lear, obsessed to 
the point of anguish by hu- 
man insignificance and apoc- 
alyptic doom. 

The instrument for ex- 
pressing all this was his draw- 
ing. The existing corpus of 
Leonardo's drawings and 
notes is no more than a frag- 
ment of his life’s work, now 
mutilated and dispersed; still, 
it runs to thousands of pages, 
some 600 of which are in the 
collection of the English roy- 
al family at Windsor Castle. 


today can even hope to en- Enigmatic “pointing lady” In aesthetic terms the Wind- 








sor drawings are of incomparable inter- 
est, not least because they include so many 
of Leonardo's most developed studies of 


inanimate nature—plants, landscapes, 
the effects of weather and light. A group 
of 50 of these nature studies (including 
his “deluge” drawings) is now on view at 
New York City’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, after having been shown during 
the winter at the J. Paul Getty Museum 
in Malibu, Calif. To these, the Met has 
added a group of Leonardo drawings and 
some related prints from its own collec- 
tion. The show is curated by the leading 
active expert in Leonardo studies, Carlo 
Pedretti, with a catalogue preface by his 
predecessor in that role, Kenneth Clark. 
The result is a triumph of connoisseurship 
and presentation, as well as a demonstra- 
tion of the real meaning of the verb “to 
draw.” 


hat mesmerizes one, at first, is the 

technique. Most of the sheets are 
very small, and the detail in some of them 
is carried out at an almost microscopic 
level—a difficult enough feat with “hard” 
tools like pen or silverpoint, but an im- 
possible one (or so one would suppose) 
with red crayon. One of the minor tech- 
nical mysteries surrounding Leonardo's 
work was how he made his chalk hard 
enough to hold a needle point when sharp- 
ened. The steadiness of his hand was al- 
most inhuman—helped, no doubt, by the 
diet of fruit and water he was always rec- 
ommending to others, and by his justi- 
fied refusal to have anything to do with 
Florentine doctors. Until well into his 
60s, he was producing postage-stamp 
drawings, such as his studies of the Adda 
River in Lombardy, whose intensity ofde- | 
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tail can hardly be appreciated by the 
naked eye. 

This power of detailed synthesis was 
not the end of drawing, however, only the 
means. Leonardo could bring a steely ex- 
actitude and transparent freshness of ob- 
servation to a botanical drawing, like the 
star-of-Bethlehem plant that he drew as 
a study for his lost painting of Leda and 
the swan. Yet the consciously serpentine 
wreathing of its leaves proclaims the im- 
age to be formed as much by style as by 
the impulse to “objective” description. 
The two work perfectly together. To see 
why, one may look at the most famous of 
his water studies, the image of water gush- 
ing from a pipe into a cistern. There seems 
to be no doubt, as Kenneth Clark point- 
ed out a generation ago, that Leonardo's 
eye was preternaturally fast; he could 
grasp and isolate fractions of movement 
in time with a precision that would only 
be confirmed, more than four centuries 
later, by strobe photography. So with his 
drawing: the reflux of foam, the chrysan- 
themum-like poppling of the back eddies 
on the surface, the strings and rings of 
bubbles are seen with astounding acuity, 
as is the rendering of different levels of 
water motion in the transparent depth of 
the cistern. 


he motion of water was Leonardo’s 

key image of natural energy: braid- 
ing, coiling, spiraling, impartially taking 
form as hair, or leaves, or even wind. This 
apprehension of energy acted upon his 
drawings almost irrespective of their 
mood. It is present, for instance, in the ex- 
quisite black chalk study of the “pointing 
lady” standing by a stream, with her veil- 
like gathering and wreathing of drapery 
all’ antica: a Leonardesque muse if ever 
there was one, pointing with a mysteri- 
ous smile of affirmation toward something 
we cannot see. But its tragic form is in 
his visions of universal disaster. 

The most worked-out emblem of Le- 
onardo’s pessimism occurs toward the end 
of his life, in the 1510s, with the deluge 
drawings. In them, the spiral that was his 
sign for life becomes the symbol, and in- 
strument, of ultimate destruction. Perhaps 
the germ of these drawings lay in his wit- 
nessing, as Clark has suggested, some 
great flood resembling the one that hit 
Florence in 1966. In those rhythmical, ab- 
stract spirals, like vast shavings from a 
plane, that emanate from the tumbling 
mountain, the exploding lake and the de- 
stroying clouds, Leonardo found his sign 
for the dissolution of all matter: infinite 
energy, seen with detachment. These were 
his final answer to the Renaissance ideal 
of man as the measure of all things, and 
to the comforting delusion that human be- 
ings occupy the center of the universe. Mi- 
chelangelo took a whole fresco to describe 
the end of the world—one kind of achieve- 
ment. Leonardo managed to put it, so to 
speak, on the back of a postcard, which 
may be one reason why we still want to 
claim him, despite our ignorance of him 
and his vast cultural distance from us, as 
a modern artist. —By Robert Hughes 
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From Freud to Bicycling Monks 





After 45 pictorial years, the Bettmann Archive is sold 


harried advertising executive was on 

the phone, demanding a print of the 
Mona Lisa. Since he was talking to Man- 
hattan’s Bettmann Archive Inc., which 
has more than § million pictorial repre- 
sentations covering every subject from 
cave painting to moon walking, he had 
certainly called the right place. Did he 
want black and white or color? “I don’t 
want the usual thing!” barked the adman. 
“How about a side view?” It was one of 
the few requests that the archive has ever 
been unable to fill. 

The archive was founded in 1936 with 
two steamer trunks of old prints brought 
out of Nazi Germany by a scholarly, en- 
terprising Jewish immigrant named Otto 
Bettmann. Since then, Bettmann, who has 


Founder Bettmann in his Manhattan office 
A cataloguing system based on Bach? 


a Ph.D. in history from the university of 
his native Leipzig, has built it into one of 
the nation’s leading suppliers of historical 
illustrations to book publishers, maga- 
zines, television and films. Some of the ar- 
chive’s vast repository has even showed up 
on T shirts and cereal boxes. Last week 
the founder—now a dapper, energetic 77 
—and Hans P. Kraus, a Manhattan rare- 
book dealer, announced that the Bett- 
mann Archive was being sold to the 
Kraus-Thomson Organization Ltd., a 
small international publishing firm. 

For Bettmann the sale is not a misty- 
eyed occasion. “I hate nostalgia,” he says, 
stroking his neat, silver goatee, “but I've 
made a hell of a living from it.” Indeed, 
one of the nine books he wrote or collab- 
orated on is titled The Good Old Days 
—They Were Terrible. Bettmann is one of 
those rare creatures, an optimistic human- 
ist. His belief that the world is not going 
directly to ruin has led to one of the main 
reasons for the archive’s success: histori- 
cal pictures add a depth of understanding 
to current events. Explains Bettmann: 
“Why show students protesting at Berke- 
ley? Everyone’s seen that. We've got a 
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woodcut of Yale students rioting a hun- 
dred years ago. That tells you something.” 

The archive flourished with the rise 
of photojournalism and the launching of 
magazines like LIFE and Look during the 
1930s. “Unlike Europeans, Americans are 
insatiable for their own history visually,” 
says Bettmann. “They were discovering 
themselves in these photos.” One of his 
first big tasks was to select 300 pictures 
for an editor planning a world history. 
Bettmann delivered in three weeks, from 
prehistoric times through World War I. 

Nowadays, nearly half of the 50 re- 
quests that reach the archive daily are 
from advertising firms. A dozen special- 
ists rummage through the archive’s 5,000 
major categories (“itching,” “mothers-in- 
law,” “strange births”) in search of the 
usual (“Send me everything on marijua- 
na”) and the unusual (a picture of a 
stained-glass window showing monks rid- 
ing bicycles). Requests for pictures that 
the staff believes to be nonexistent are met 
with gentle regrets. Among the most fre- 
quently sought-after. the sinking of the 7i- 
tanic, the Earl of Sandwich eating a sand- 
wich, and the elusive Gabriel Fahrenheit, 
developer of the thermometric scale, an 
authentic picture of whom would earn a | 
$1,000 reward from the archive. Fees for 
the archive’s service (exclusive of royal- 
ties) can range from $50 to $3,000. 


he most often requested subject is Sig- 

mund Freud. “He outsells Jesus,” says 
Bettmann. He makes the remark with 
some distaste, since he holds psychology 
responsible for what he considers the de- 
plorable contemporary cult of personality. 
“Photography today is all closeups,” he 
notes. “All surfaces. Look at Mathew Bra- 
dy’s work. It had a lovely murkiness, style, 
flavor. He captured souls.” 

Bettmann has always been a discern- 
ing judge of quality, discarding most of the 
100,000 photos he reviewed each year for 
possible inclusion in the collection. “You 
could start your own archive from my 
wastebasket,” he says. But one would need 
the key to the complicated and precise 
Bettmann cataloguing system, which, he 
claims with a smile, “is based on Bach. It’s 
all in the music.” As it happens, Bett- 
mann, now retired in Florida, plans to de- 
vote his time to his “hang-up,” a biogra- 
phy of Bach. “I'm a scholar, a bookman,” 
he says. “I am not personally crazy about 
visual media.” 

He thinks the archive will do just fine 
without him. “Maybe in 50 years no one 
will be able to read—then the collection 
will be more valuable than ever,” he sug- 
gests. “Human history is like being a pil- 
grim to Jerusalem—two steps forward, 
one back. And folks worry about technol- 
ogy. Personally, I like it. When I can’t 
sleep, I listen to Bach on my Sony Walk- 
man. That’s progress.” And that’s the real 
side view from Bettmann. a 
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INFLATION-FIGHTING IDEAS FROM THE PEOPLE IN LIFE INSURANCE #1 


HOW TO FIGHT 
INFLATION AT HOME... | 
AND HELP YOURGUNCLEIN 
WASHINGTON FIGHT IT, TOO. 




















Time was when we Americans were more likely to Saving all that can reasonably be set aside. 

live within our budgets, planning and saving for Money placed in savings not only provides a 

the things we wanted. But buying on impulse and base of financial security for you, it also 

living on credit has become a life-style for too provides the capital that creates jobs, 

many of us, with little thought given to the modernizes plants, and increases 

individual economic consequences or the productivity. 

inflationary impact. And just as it is vital to solve our individual 

However, by taking three fundamental actions, budget problems, it’s equally essential for Uncle 

we can each have a positive impact on the Sam to solve his. An unbalanced federal budget 

economy and inflation. Especially if those actions has been a major contributor to inflation, so let 

are adopted by millions of Americans: your elected representatives know you want the 
Planning purchases and buying wisely. By federal government to live within its means. 
spending less we reduce the pressure to To help with your personal inflation-fighting 
increase prices throughout the economy. plan, we've outlined some easy-to-adopt ideas 
Curtailing our use of credit. When the use of here. And our new booklet has many more. For a 
credit is reduced, the pressure to raise free copy, see the opposite page. 
interest rates is, too. A 


BUDGETING SPENDING 


Self-control is the key. Know your 
needs, budget for them, and don't 
exceed your limits. 

@ Use coupons and save up to 
10% on weekly food bills. 

@ Time your buying. Linens are 
on sale in January, home 
appliances in August. 

@ Shop with a list. Impulse 
buying can add 25% to your 
bill. 

@ Compare brand prices and 

save up to 20%. 








BUDGETING CREDIT 


Don't let easy credit tempt you to live 
beyond your budget. 
@ Pay cash and save upto 18¢, 
or even more, on every dollar you spend. 
@ Shop for credit if you must use it. 
Interest rates vary. 
@ Don't owe (exclusive of mortgage) 
over 20% of after-tax income. 


BUDGETING SAVING 


Make saving a regular practice, like 
paying utility bills. 

@ Try to save at least 5% each 
pay period. 

@ Save for emergencies. Set 
aside a fund equal to 2 
months income. 

@ Put a minimum in your 


checking account and a FREE BOOKLET 
maximum in some form of In cooperation with noted financial columnist Barbara 
higher-interest savings. Gilder Quint, we've put together a booklet with over 100 

@ ‘Forget ** you've paid-off ideas to help you fight inflation. For a free copy, write 
an installment loan, and American Council of Life Insurance, Dept. A, 1850 K Street 
continue making NW, Washington, DC 20006. 
the payments. ..to In addition to bringing you these messages, we're doing 


your savings. our best to fight inflation. The premiums you pay for 
life insurance are, in part, invested to create new business 
capital, increase productivity, and reduce the cost of your 
insurance. Today, life insurance actually costs less to buy 
than it did 20 years ago. 
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INFLATION. TOGETHER, WE CAN SELF-CONTROL IT. 

















Giving New Composers a Hearing 





hen Haydn wanted to hear his lat- 

est work, he needed only to stroll 
over to the Esterhazy court orchestra, put 
the score on the stands and wait a while. 
Before long, the musicians would give the 
piece a vigorous tryout. What is more, as 
a servant of an 18th century prince, 
Haydn was expected to provide new com- 
positions with regularity. Modern com- 
posers no longer have to wear livery, or 
write on demand, but neither are they as- 
sured of having their music performed. 
Soloists are often indifferent or even hos- 
tile; orchestras and opera companies rely 
mostly on time-tested classics to please 
their patrons. 

In response, the peculiarly 20th cen- 
tury phenomenon of the new-music en- 
semble has sprung up. Such groups con- 
sist of virtuoso players who come together 
for one purpose: to give contemporary mu- 








Groups like Speculum Musicae perform contemporary works 


Far more expressive was John Harbison’s 
Samuel Chapter (1978), for soprano and 
small ensemble. Composer Harbison pre- 
sents an episode from the Old Testament’s 


| First Book of Samuel in a deliberately ar- 
| chaic way, lending his work an austere, 
ceremonial quality that suits the text well. | 


An arrangement for piano trio of 
Schoenberg's Verkldrte Nacht, made in 
1932 by Eduard Steuermann, emphasized 
in its piano writing Schoenberg's debt to 
Brahms. The piece is mainly a curiosity, 
for the piano can hardly compensate in ei- 
ther weight of tone or sustaining power 
for the missing quartet of strings. Jon 
Deak’s Sinister Tremors (1977), for clar- 
inet, percussion and tape, is more theat- 
rical than Speculum’s customary fare; at 
one point, a table containing pie tins, 
boards, broken glass and other objects is 


knocked over, simulating an avalanche. | 





Speculum Musicae poses for an anniversary portrait before their Manhattan concert 





sic a hearing. One of the best-known is 
Speculum Musicae (mirror of music), cel- 
ebrating its tenth anniversary this year 
with a series of three concerts at Man- 
hattan’s Symphony Space. 

“No other group has done so much 
of my music so well,” says Composer El- 
liott Carter. “Often contemporary music 
is shown to its worst advantage, like an 
art exhibit that is displayed without light- 
ing. The works tend to be done indiffer- 
ently and not very persuasively.” 

On last week’s program a commis- 
sioned work, Ausencias, by Venezuelan 
Alvaro Cordero-Saldivia, was forgettable. 
It is a busy, dense-textured work that 
seeks to combine elements of Afro-Amer- 
ican music with academic compositional 
procedures—what the composer calls “a 
gradual unfolding of two musics that have 
a totally contrasting profile.” Yet the 
whole proved less than the sum of its parts. 





| Schoenberg, Afro-American echoes and an avalanche of, pie tins and broken glass 





This frankly humorous melodrama about 
a terminally unlucky Klondike gold rush- 
er has one foot in the music hall, the other 
in the concert hall. It was booed almost 
as lustily as it was applauded. 

The ensemble began as the dream of 
a few close friends, most with Juilliard 
backgrounds, who had been freelancing 
around the new-music scene in New York 
City. “We would fantasize about the ideal 
group,” Pianist Ursula Oppens told 
TIME’s Nancy Newman. “It would have 
infinite rehearsal time to prepare won- 
derful pieces and play them wonderfully.” 
A pair of concerts at Manhattan's Public 
Theater early in 1971 and a six-week res- 
idency at Dartmouth that summer con- 
vinced them that there was a market for 
their dream. With the acquisition of a 
manager, Speculum was on its way. 

If there is a consistent criticism, it is 
that the group's repertoire is too narrow, 





overly devoted to a group of academic 


composers—Carter, 72, Charles Wuori- | 


nen, 42, Donald Martino, 49—based in 
the Northeast. “It was the natural thing 
for us to do,” insists Clarinetist Virgil 
Blackwell. “We live in the East, we come 
into contact with these composers.” Spec- 
ulum has begun exploring other styles—it 
has commissioned a work from Minimal- 
ist Steve Reich for next season—but still 
avoids music that requires extensive im- 
provisation. It generally steers clear of 
“theater” pieces, which call on the mu- 
sicians to act as well as play. 

Speculum’s predilection for one school 
has, however, had a beneficial effect. 
Composers complain that the second per- 
formance of a new work is harder to get 
than the first; pieces are often commis- 
sioned, played once and then forgotten 
Although Speculum presents many pre- 
mieres, it has also tried to give good music 
a chance to catch on. Certain pieces 


Wuorinen’s Speculum Speculi and Mar- 
tino’s Pulitzer-prizewinning Notturno 
-are played fairly frequently 

The influence of Speculum and 
ensembles like it—the Contemporary 
Chamber Ensemble and Da Capo Cham- 
ber Players—has been obvious. A decade 
ago, many professors were dismissing new 
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techniques like multiphonics (the simul- 
taneous production of more than one note 
on such normally single-toned instru- 
ments as the flute) or reaching into the 
piano to pluck its strings were considered 
irrelevant to Bach, Mozart and Brahms 
Yet some of the teachers’ most talented 
students were busy reading books like 
Bruno Bartolozzi’s seminal New Sounds 
for Woodwind, published in 1967 
i: 1964 Wuorinen, a kind of spiritual 
godfather to Speculum, observed: “New 


as people think. The problems experi- 
enced by performers in dealing with it 
are the result of their having been trained 
in a tradition of no relevance to its per- 
formance requirements.” 

Today, contemporary music ensem- 
bles have proliferated in cities and on col- 
lege campuses. A generation of young 
players has grown up for whom modern 
music and its demands hold few terrors. 
Not that they are getting rich performing 
it. Annual pay for Speculum members av- 
erages $2,500, despite the fact that they 
have spent up to 100 hours preparing a 
| new piece. Rehearsals sometimes begin 
at Il p.m., after the nine players in the 
group finish other freelance jobs. “The de- 
mands,” Oppens admits, “are absolutely 


to keep such an organization going. Each 
year is a struggle.” Struggle or not, Spec- 
ulum’s sights are still set high. Says Black- 
well: “We want to play 20th century music 
better than any other group Bw 
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—Carter’s A Mirror on Which to Dwell, | 


music as a waste of time. Unorthodox | 


music is in fact not so difficult to perform | 


grueling.” Carter observes that “it is hard | 
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Israeli soldier on guard at the Gaza dig 


Archaeologists clean away accumulated sand and dirt 








from iumnan-shaped Egyptian coffin 











Science 





Why Moses Went the Long Way 
A find in Gaza sheds new light on the riddle of the Exodus 


_ ister Moshe Dayan, an avid am- 
ateur archaeologist and collec- 
tor. Three months later he not 
only told her where the Egyp- 
tian materials came from—how 
he found out he never revealed 
—but also provided a military 
escort to the site near the Arab 
town of Deir el Balah, about 18 
miles southwest of Gaza. 
Dothan quickly spotted nu- 
merous fragments of old pottery, 





he biblical account of the 
Exodus does not answer a 
tantalizing question. Why did 
Moses turn right when he 
reached the Sinai, taking his 
flock on an arid, roundabout 40- 
year odyssey, instead of heading 
directly along the Mediterra- 
nean coast to the promised land? 
The Old Testament hints 
that Moses headed inland to 
avoid a confrontation with the 
Philistines. Yet archaeological findings 
have long indicated that at the time of 
the Exodus—about the 13th century B.C. 
—the Philistines had not yet established 
themselves in the coastal region around 
Gaza. Now after nearly ten years’ dig- 
ging in the Gaza Strip, Archaeologist 
Trude Dothan, 57, of Jerusalem's Hebrew 
University, has found indications that the 
Israelites went into the desert to elude not 
the Philistines but the very people from 
whom they were escaping—Egyptians. 
The evidence: the remains of a large 
Egyptian community just south of Gaza 
that flourished during the reign of Mo- 
ses’ putative foe, the Pharaoh Ramses II. 
After the Six-Day War in June 1967, 
Dothan noticed that Arab antiquity shops 
in the Old City of Jerusalem—just con- 
quered by Israeli troops—were stocked 
with ancient Egyptian artifacts. When 
Dothan asked where they came from, the 
dealers specified Hebron, in the moun- 
tains south of Jerusalem. That was clear- 
ly a tall tale; some of the artifacts—jew- 
elry, clay masks, even coffins—still bore 
grains of yellow Mediterranean sand. 
Dothan suspected that the antiquities 
came from the Gaza Strip, which Israel 
had also occupied during the war. 
| She took her hunch to then Defense Min- 





Trude Dothan 


style artifacts in Jerusalem. Since there 
were signs that grave robbers had been at 
work, Dothan wanted to start excavating 
immediately. But terrorism was still ram- 
pant in the Gaza Strip; it was three years 
before the army let her team begin. Even 
then, a squad of soldiers always stood 
guard and allowed no digging after 4 p.m. 
Dothan was not deterred. To help locate 
promising sites, she hired as her foreman 
a Bedouin named Hamad who had been 
doing some freelance digging on his own. 
As he walked over the dunes, he would 
hold a long screwdriver before him like a 
divining rod and mutter in Arabic, “Yom 
assal, yom bassal (One day it is honey, one 
day it is onions].” 

The diggers struck real honey in 1972. 
They found a so-called anthropoid coffin 
—one roughly shaped like a body—con- 
taining the bones of a man, a woman and 
two small children. Next summer, more 
coffins were unearthed, all decorated with 
human masks, wigged in the Egyptian 
manner and topped by Egyptian lotus 
flowers. Inside were the remains of long- 
faced, large-skulled people of apparently 
Egyptian origin. For their voyage to the 
nether world, they were accompanied by 
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including bits similar to the Egyptian- | 











such Egyptian burial adornments as seals 








and scarabs, solid-gold teardrop earrings, 
beads of gold and carnelian (reddish 
quartz), lotus-shaped alabaster goblets. 
The coffins even contained alabaster 
spoons, in the shape of a swimming girl, 
to apply cosmetics. Some of the seals bore 
the name of Ramses II. 

During last season’s digging, Dothan 
made her most impressive find to date: 
300 yds. south of the burial ground, her 
bulldozers uncovered foundations of what 
appears to be a large official residence, 
containing some 15 rooms, dating back 
to the 14th century B.C. Mud-brick walls 
ofa second residence, atop the first, traced 
directly to the era of Ramses II. 

In Cairo, the press glowingly, and in- 
correctly, trumpeted that an Israeli pro- 
fessor had found a pharaoh in Gaza. 
Newspapers in other Arab countries tried 
to turn science to political advantage by 
claiming the find was proof that Pales- 
tinians had been in Gaza for more than 
3,000 years. —By Frederic Golden. 





Reported by Marlin Levin/Jerusalem 

















Prince Charles and Lady Diana Spencer making their first formal appearance since engagement 





“Shy Di” Makes a Daring Debut 


The Queen-to-be’s glamorous new image leaves Britain gasping 


q piking the stale beer of Britons’ dis- 
content—deepening recession, wal- 
let-walloping new taxes—came a tulip 
glass of bubbly named Di. When blond, 
blue-eyed, 19-year-old Lady Diana Spen- 
cer made her first formal appearance last 
week as the fiancée of the Prince of Wales, 
she left the island gasping. Attending a 
benefit recital at the Goldsmiths’ Hall 

close to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where the 
royal couple will be married July 29—the 


Queen-to-be stepped out in a strapless, | 


black silk-taffeta evening gown that ra- 


diated a wolf-whistle glamour not asso- | 


ciated with Britain's ruling ladies for gen- 


erations. (But certainly in the tradition of 


England's first Princess of Wales, the fair 
wife of Edward, the Black Prince. Hold- 





















ing forth in English-ruled Bordeaux in the 
1360s, the Princess scandalized a local 
lord with her “luxurious trimmings and 
low-cut bodices.”) It was clear from the 
décolletage that the gown was not a cou- 
turier’s illusion. Lady Di filled it to over- 
flowing. Said one observer: “I thought she 
was going to take a deep breath and fall 
out of it.” 

LADY DI TAKES THE PLUNGE, punned 
a Daily Mirror headline. DI THE DARING, 
exclaimed the Sun, which ran one pic- 
ture of her on the front page and three 
more inside. The Daily Express said flat- 
ly that “a crowd of 200 gasped” as Lady 
Di stepped out of her limo. Even the 7imes 
of London permitted itself a slight whim- 
sicality. When Prince Charles ascends the 
throne, mused Columnist Alan Hamilton, 
“the royal couple will be known as the 
King and Di.” Writer Jean Rook of the 
Daily Express complimented Diana “for 
putting on a bold, beautiful front, and for 
turning her cold, bare shoulders on the 
traditional, covered-up royal evening 
dress.” Added Rook: “Her Gone With the 
Wind dress is high, young fashion. It takes 
courage, and a lot more, to uphold it. And 
sitting through an evening in that tight, 
boned bodice takes guts, because, unless 
you stay upright and regal, the bones stick 
like fish knives into your midriff. All Di 
must learn to watch, which the TV cam 


— 













Lady Di clutches her décolletage 





eras noticed, is the ounce or two of puppy 
fat which boned bodices tuck under a 
girl’s arms. But you can’t have too much 
of as good a thing as Lady Diana.” 

It is not that Prince Charles’ chosen 
would qualify for a Charlie's Angels sex- 
pot role. At 5 ft. 10 in. (Charles is 5 ft. 11 
in.), she is a blooming English rose, with 
a bounteous figure, shapely legs (as a 
back-lighted photograph of her in a Di- 
aphanous dress showed clearly a few 
months ago), large luminous eyes, a sweet 
smile and the velvety skin and hair ofa 19- 
year-old. Those qualities, plus her blush- 
ing innocence and aristocratic reserve, are 
what made her sexy, sophisticated debut | 
such a stunner 


he debut might not have been so 

smashing an event without a young 
husband-and-wife fashion design team 
who have established a veddy select sa- 
lon in Mayfair. David Emanuel, 28, and 
Elizabeth, 27, have made clothes for Lady 
Diana before and will make her wedding 
gown. They, and she, both obviously like 
the young, with-it look that she projects 
Says David Emanuel: “Lady Diana is fan 
tastic looking and will look magnificent 
in a wedding dress. She is young, fresh 
and lovely, and the dress should empha- 





fe 


Lady Diana’s layered, off-the-face coiffure (above) has been adopted by women in (left to right) London, Los Angeles, London, Los Angeles 
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size all that. We want to make her look 
like a fairy princess.” 

Which she certainly should, unless 
the Emanuels go overboard. According 
to the Guardian, the couple’s “extrav- 
agant high-society gowns often go well 
past the borderline of the erotic ... Their 
rapid fame has been based largely on ex- 
otic, intricately decorated, grand evening 
gowns which blend the pre-Raphaelite 
and Nell Gwynne styles. Demand for 
their work, which they advertise as ‘bring- 
ing glamour back to evening clothes, 
has grown as jet-set and upper-class balls 
have become more nostalgically lavish 
in times of general gloom.” British com- 
mentators noted happily that Di seems 
determined to project a style that is 
in keeping with her own personality rath- 
er than that of a waxwork royal at 
Madame Tussaud’s. 

Lady Di’s coiffure also launched a 
thousand snips. A layered cut, brushed 
off the face and neater but more stylized 
than the shag that was popularized by 
Jane Fonda in the early 1970s, it looks ba- 
sically like a soft wedge graduated to the 
nape of the neck. Her hairdresser, Kevin 
Shanley, 25, who works in a South Ken- 
sington salon prophetically named Head- 
lines Hair and Beauty Salon, confirms ru- 
mors that her locks are touched up with 
“a little blond highlighting” (or Di-light- 
ing). Hairdressers throughout Britain are 
being besieged by young women who, as 
they say, demand a Di job. American 
hairdressers say they have not had a great 
many requests for the style; it is fairly fa- 
miliar in the U.S., where it was introduced 
by Vidal Sassoon and other hair stylists 
some years ago. 


he new royal look will doubtless set a 

standard for British models in TV 
commercials and other ads. Already the 
Daily Mirror has launched a nationwide 
Lady Di look-alike contest (first entrant: 
Lyn Hooper, 22, a policeman’s wife in 
Leeds, Yorkshire). 

Alas for the lass, Di’s sudden fame as 
a reigning beauty has only intensified the 
paparazzi-style photographic coverage of 
her and Charles. Two French photogra- 
phers were detained last week for tres- 
passing on the grounds of Prince Charles’ 
country house in Gloucestershire, where 
the couple were thought to be spending 
the weekend. For the cameramen, the first 
crocuses mean only one thing: If spring 
is near, can Di in a swimsuit be 
far behind? —By Michael Demarest. 
Reported by Arthur White/London 
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Hot-Selling Hungarian Horror 





Rubik's Cube is good for 43.2 quintillion headaches 


y any measure, Biivés Kocka is the 

hottest number to come out of Bu- 
dapest since the Gabor girls went West. 
Biivés Kocka means Magic Cube, but out- 
side Hungary it is better known as Ru- 
bik’s Cube, after its inventor, Erné Rubik. 
The device is also sometimes called the 
Hungarian Horror, since it can induce 
temporary dementia in otherwise bal- 
anced citizens. It has become, in the words 
of a senior buyer for FAO Schwarz, the 
Manhattan toy emporium, “the world’s 
most asked-for plaything.” It can also be 
an obsession, an infuriation and an in- 
vitation to insomnia, distracting workers 
from their jobs, students from their the- 
ses, even lovers from love. 
Scholars compare it to Sam 
Loyd’s puzzle, an 1873 
American invention that 
was said to have driven 
1,500 people to insanity. 

Thanks to modern mass 
marketing, the lunacy quo- 
tient may be far higher with 
the cube. Ideal Toy Corp., 
which makes the cube un- 
der an agreement with a 
Hungarian state manufac- 
turing company, produced 
4.5 million last year (retail 
price: $6 to $10) and expects 
to sell far more in 1981. 
Other companies are man- 
ufacturing and distributing 
versions of the cube, while pirated edi- 
tions are being turned out in Taiwan and 
Hong Kong. 

It looks innocuous enough—a brightly 
colored plastic widget that could have 
been designed by Mondrian. It was de- 
veloped in 1974 by Rubik, then 37, an ar- 
chitecture professor, to give his students 
greater experience in dealing with three- 
dimensional objects. It has six sides, each 
with a different bright color. Each side is 
divided into three rows, each row into 
three smaller cubes (“cubies”). Each row 
can be made to rotate 360° so that one 
can twiddle the cube from top to bottom 
or from side to side. 

When the three-by-three-by-three 
cube comes out of the box, all nine squares 
on each face are aligned to make a solid 
color—one face red, one yellow, and so 
on. The aim of the game is to scramble 
the colors (simple) and then to manip- 
ulate them back the way they were (not 
simple). The number of potential color 
patterns is 43,252,003,274,489,856,000, 
and it would take the most advanced com- 
puter 1.4 million years to figure out all 
the possible combinations. 

Douglas R. Hofstadter, an assistant 
professor of computer science at Indiana 
University and Pulitzer-prizewinning au- 
thor (Gédel, Escher, Bach), writes in the 
March issue of Scientific American: “If you 
are destined to solve the unscrambling 


problem at all, it will take you somewhere | 








The infuriating plaything 





| be possible to do it in 20, but no one has 


between five hours and a year.” Among 
other hazards, Hofstadter lists Cubitis ma- 
gikia, “a severe mental disorder accom- 
panied by itching of the fingertips that 
can be relieved only by prolonged con- 
tact” with the cube. Dame Kathleen Ol- 
lerenshaw, a former mayor of Manches- 
ter, England, had to be operated on for 
tendinitis of the thumb after a protracted 
cube-twisting session. A woman in West 
Germany who gave her husband the cube 
for Christmas is seeking a divorce because 
of it. Her complaint: “My husband hard- 
ly speaks to me. He even shuts himself 
up when we have visitors. And when he 
comes to bed he is too exhausted from 

oss, Playing with his cube to 
even give me a cuddle.” If 
it had been invented in his 
day, Nero would undoubt- 
edly have twiddled while 
Rome burned. 

David Singmaster, 42, 
an American who lectures 
on mathematics and com- 
puting at London's Poly- 
technic of the South Bank, 
is believed to know more 
about Rubik's Cube than 
even Erné Rubik. Singmas- 
ter, whose 60-page Notes on 
Rubik's “Magic Cube” has 
gone into five editions, has 
become an unofficial repos- 
itory of the puzzle’s lore. An 
English postal engineer wrote him to re- 
port that cube playing had reduced his of- 
fice’s efficiency to zero, but that “being a 
government department, no one noticed.” 
A Whitehall bureaucrat pleaded with him 
to supply the solution, since the English- 
man’s entire computer department was 
working on the puzzle. 

A colleague of Singmaster’s with the 
inimitably British name of Morwen B. 
Thistlethwaite is believed to be the first 
cubist to have realigned the puzzle in 50 
moves. Mathematician Thistlethwaite 
claims that “50 is not very good. It should 








yet found a method.” Unlike scientists, 
who concentrate on plotting specific pro- 
cedures called algorithms that will reduce 
the number of necessary moves, brainy 
young cubers seem more interested in set- 
ting speed records. One English high 
school student, Nicolas Hammond, 16, 
has managed to unscramble a cube in 28 
seconds. Some whiz kids “tune” their 
cubes, as their less intellectual peers might 
tune a hotrod; the technique consists 
mostly of taking the puzzle apart (no easy 
matter) and lubricating its moving parts. 
The twiddler who can solve all six 
sides is known as a cubist or cubemeister. 
Rather than risk such status, most mor- 
tals might better heed the advice of Marc 
Ingenoso, a teaching assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: “I think it’s wise 

never to pick the thing up.” a 
SS 
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Joan's dead ringer Dunaway 


If one believes Christina 
Crawford's tales of child abuse 
in the bestselling Mommie 
Dearest, the real surprise is that 
little Christina was not actually 
done away with by her mom- 
mie severest. Now Faye Duna- 
way will unwrap that dirty 
linen again: Dunaway plays 
Joan Crawford in the movie ver- 
sion being shot in Los Angeles 
for a scheduled September re- 
lease. The facial resemblance 
is clearly a casting director's 
dream. Says Dunaway: “It was 
scary the first time I saw it.” 
She puts Crawford the Legend 
before Joan the Mom. Faye’s 
judgment: “I have nothing but 
admiration for her. She was 
one of the last great movie 
stars.” Dunaway is only repay- 
ing a curiously prophetic com- 
pliment. Listen to Crawford a 
decade ago: “Of all the actress- 
es only Faye Dunaway has 
the talent and class and cour- 
age it takes to make a real 
Star.” 


True, they flew into town 
aboard private jets, and both 
had the customary squads of 
professional chums. But the 
sold-out performance by Frank 
Sinatra and Sammy Davis Jr. at 
Atlanta’s Civic Center last 
week was a starry burst of al- 
truism: the $148,000 in concert 
receipts went into municipal 
coffers drained by the costs of 
investigating the murders of 
20 black children. Halfway 
through the three-hour benefit 
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—in which Native Georgian | 


Burt Reynolds and Singer Rober- 
ta Flack appeared—Sinatra de- 
clared his “sadness and love” 
for Atlantans “frightened by 
day and doubly frightened by 
night.” Furthermore, 
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Sinatra 





People- 


assured his audience of 4,600, 
“honorable people still out- 
number dishonorable deeds.” 


When President Reagan 
denounces Government work- 
ers as shirkers, he cannot be 
thinking of Zhao Wenjin, 75. 
Zhao began work as a handy- 
man at the U.S. consulate in 
Xiamen, China, when Calvin 
Coolidge was his Supreme Em- 
ployer. In 1945, eight years 
after consular officials had fled 
Japanese invaders, an Ameri- 
can vice consul popped down 
from Shanghai and ordered 
Zhao to keep at it. So each 
workday since—through Com- 
munist takeover and every 
twist of revolutionary rancor 

Zhao Wenjin has puttered 
about the compound, now an 
oceanographic institute, and 
every month he has collected, 


Sinatra in stricken Atlanta 


via the British, his $61 pay- 
check. Just after Zhao was re- 
discovered by his absentee 
bosses, he had a question 


“When you see the Americans | 


in Peking,” Zhao said, “ask 








Caretaker Zhao Wenjin and his Chinese post of long standing 


them if it’s possible, since I’ve 
been working here so long, if 
my salary couldn't be in- 
creased.” Says a State Depart- 
ment official: “He has been 
working very loyally for 55 
years. The image is kind of 
poignant.” Not to get sloppily 
sentimental about the affair, 
though, a bureaucrat adds 
“There is a question of 
whether he was part of the pen- 
sion plan.” 


Has Poland’s Lech Walesa, 
leader of the Solidarity move- 
ment that is shaking Eastern 
Europe, sold out? And for $33? 
Not really. Walesa, 37, has 
simply turned movie star. In 
Director Andrzej Wajda's Man 


Polish Union Hero (and Temporary Movie Star) Lech Walesa 
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of Iron, a dramatization of last 
summer's shipyard strikes and 
a sequel to his acclaimed Man 
of Marble, Walesa plays him- 
self. He apparently has no 
strikes against him. Says Wa)}- 
da: “He performed without any 
stage fright and even joked 
that he might want to join 
the film company.” His one 
scene yet to be filmed will show 
Walesa taking a meeting on 
the coast—this one at the 
gates of the historic Gdansk 
shipyard —By Kurt Andersen 


On the Record 


Gore Vidal, acerbic author, 
on his plans to lecture widely 
during 1981: “Some writers 
take to drink, others take to 
audiences.” 


John LeBoutillier, 27, youngest 
U.S. Representative, address- 
ing the charge that he alien- 
ates senior colleagues: “On 
the comment I made about 
Senator Percy, | have to ex 
plain this. | did call him a 
wimp.” 


Reggie Jackson, handsomely re- 
munerated baseball player, re- 
sponding to a rah-rah locker- 
room slogan: “The will to win 
is worthless if you don’t get 
paid for it.” 
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The Grandest Diva 


MARIA CALLAS: THE WOMAN BEHIND THE LEGEND 
by Arianna Stassinopoulos; Simon & Schuster; 383 pages; $15.95 








ranco Zeffirelli said that 

she did as much as Verdi 
for Italian opera. Conductor 
Carlo Maria Giulini said, “It 
is no fabricated legend. In my 
| entire experience of the the- 
ater, I know of no artist like 
Maria Callas.” Her private 
life, much of it conducted in 
public, was also the stuff of 
legend. She had the iron 
whim and comet-like will, 
the greed, love and hatred of 
someone strong enough to 
overturn the laws of life 

Her first and most endur- 
ing passion was hatred for her 
mother, a flighty but driving- 
ly ambitious woman. Callas 
was born in 1923, shortly af- 
ter the family arrived in New 
York from Greece. When 
Maria was a teen-ager, her 
mother took her back to Ath- 
| ens. During World War II, 
she sang major roles at the 
opera house, but in 1945 her 
teacher wisely decided that 
she should go to Italy and get ™ 
the best training. Instead, 
Maria left without warning 
anyone, for Manhattan. 

In New York she learned 
quickly that credentials from 
Greece meant nothing. She 
pushed endlessly for audi- 
tions. Finally, she got one 
with Edward Johnson, the 
Met’s general manager, who 
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Maria Callas engages in rare self-examination at her home in Milan, 1959 
Iron whim and comet-like will, enough to overturn the laws of life. 


offered her a contract for two starring 
roles. Inexplicably, she turned him down. 
Her refusal started the soprano off on a 
long, wearing odyssey. On the way she 
studied the subtleties of her art with great 
teachers like Conductor Tullio Serafin 
and learned stagecraft from Luchino Vis- 
conti, whom she deeply loved. 


ally made for her. She opened up the ter- 
ritory of bel canto that was to be explored 
by Sills and Sutherland. An equal achieve- 
ment was her interpretation of the war- 
horses—Lucia, Tosca—so that the wea- 
riest ear could hear them as new works 
of art. Her musical values were the strict- 
est and most scrupulous. She sang with 


} The term singing actress was virtu- 


complete fidelity to the composer and his 


Excerpt | 


& & On that long-awaited and much-feared night (Callas’ Met debut], the au- 

dience did yell themselves hoarse through sixteen curtain calls ... And 
still the performance was not over. The Trianon Room at the Ambassador 
Hotel had been taken over by Angel Records for a large party in Maria’s 
honor. The guests ... were a cross section of the musical, social, diplomatic and 
press worlds—from the Greek and Italian ambassadors to Marlene Dietrich 
and Elsa Maxwell, the notorious socialite and gossip columnist. Dietrich, wor- 
ried about Maria's health during rehearsals, had spent hours boiling down eight 
pounds of beef to a quart of purest broth. ‘It’s wonderful,’ Maria said grate- y yp 
fully. ‘Tell me, what brand of cubes do you use?’ 























idiom; yet the human essence of each her- 

oine shone through her interpretation. 
| Audiences felt that they were seeing Nor- 

ma or Violetta. Hers was not a conven- 

tionally “beautiful” voice, like that of her 

great rival Renata Tebaldi. It could be 
_ volatile and reedy. Her wan- 
=derings impaired her health 
Sand her voice. She enjoyed 
<only about ten years of inter- 
=national fame before serious 
“vocal trouble began. 

But maybe Maria was 
ready to quit. She had mar- 
ried Giovanni Meneghini, a 
Veronese businessman 28 
years her senior, who adored 
her but soon bored her. Wal- 
ter Legge, then head of EMI 
records, liked to tell a story 
about a late night conversa- 
tion with them: “Woolen un- 
dervests visible beneath their 
nightwear, [they were] read- 
ing Italian illustrateds.” Cal- 
las decided to become Au- 
drey Hepburn (Roman Hol- 
iday was a favorite film) and 
lost 62 Ibs. in two years. In 
1956 Callas met Elsa Max- 
well, who swept her into Eu- 
ropean café society and the 
next year introduced her to 
Aristotle Onassis. 


for opera, Onassis immedi- 
ately basked in Maria's ar- 
tistic fame. She said goodbye 
to Meneghini and sailed 
away on Onassis’ yacht 
Christina to a life of luxury 
and narcissism. She got her 
TMWL (To Maria With Love) 
bracelet—just as Onassis’ 
first wife Tina had received 
a TIWL and his second, 
| Jacqueline Kennedy, would get a TJWL. 


p, 


child, but Onassis insisted on an abortion. 
It was a turning point. Sometimes the 
Christina sailed without her. Once, in 
1963, Jackie and her sister Lee Radziwill 
cruised instead. The future could be read 
in what those ladies made off with: Lee a 
string of pearls, Jackie a massive diamond 
and ruby necklace. 

The Kennedy-Onassis marriage was 
not a success. He continued to see Maria 
and, reports Biographer Arianna Stassi- 


hired Roy Cohn to start divorce proceed- 
ings against Jackie. But the diva’s hap- 
piness was over. An affair with Tenor 
Giuseppe di Stefano was doomed; the poor 
man could not match her memory of 
Onassis. She declined rapidly after sev- 
eral illnesses, and it was not really sur- 
prising when she died in Paris, at 54, liv- 
ing in comfort but alone. 

Callas, the artist, is a respected but 
pale figure in this book. Nor is there con- 
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Though he cared nothing 


She became pregnant and wanted the | 





nopoulos, just before he died in 1975, he | 
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Bell System 


Nowthe | 


world costs less 
than you think. 


The world is full of surprises. Like 
the prices of international calls you # 
dial yourself going DOWN when 
everything else is going UP. And if 
you dial during the lower rate 
periods, the surprise is even more 
pleasant—you'll pay even less. 
Take Germany, for example. 
$4.95 for 3 minutes when you dial 
any night between 5 p.m. and Sa.m. 
That’s a savings of $4.50 over 


a call placed person-to-person. 
Dial England any night, 5 p.m. to 
5 a.m., or any time on Sunday, 
) and you'll pay just $3.60. To far- 
"away Japan? $5.70 when you dial 
\ anytime on Sunday. But...to most 
of the countries in Europe, you'll 
pay just $4.95. 

$4.95! What a nice surprise! 
Or, as they say in Germany, “Ach 
Du lieber?’ 


// 
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CUT THIS OUT AND KEEP IT HANDY 
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FROM THE U.S 
MAINLAND TO 





+ + 








Andorra | 6.15 
Argentina | 6.90 
q Australia 7.65 
Austria | 6.15 
Bahrain 7.65 
Belgium 6.15 
Belize 5.55t 
Bolivia | 6.90 
Brazil | 7.65 
E Chile | 6.90 
Colombia 6.90t 
Costa Rica 5.55t 
Bi cveus 6.90 
Denmark 6.15 
Ecuador 6.907 
El Salvador 5.551 
Bri 6.90 
Finland 6.15 | 
France 6.15 | 
4 French Antilles 6.00% 
i GermanDem.Rep. 
(East Germany) 6.15 
i Germany,Fed.Rep. 
8 (West Germany) © 6.15 
Greece 6.15 
4 Guam 6.90 
Guatemala 5.55t 
3 Guyana 6.90t 
Haiti 6.901 
B Honduras 5.551 
| Hong Kong 6.90 
q Indonesia 7.65 
Iran | 7.65 
I Iraq 7.65 
ry lreland | 4.65 
Israel | 7.65 
Bitey | 6.15 
ry Ivory Coast | 6.90 
Japan | 7.65 
i Kenya 6.90 
BJ )Korea. Rep. of | 7.65 
Kuwait 6.90 
Liberia 6.90 
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INITIAL 3-MINUTE DIAL RATES 


DAY 
RaTeE LOWER RATE PERIODS 


American Samoa $6.15 $4.95 Sunday only 


5.55 Sunday only 
5.70 Sunday only 


4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 


5.55 Sunday only 
5.70 8pm-5am & Sun 
5.55 8pm-5am & Sun 
5.55tSunday only 
4.20t6pm-5am & Sun 
5.55 Sunday only 
4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 
5.55t6pm-5am & Sun 
4.20t6pm-5am & Sun 


4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 


4.95 5pm-5am only 


4.95 5pm-5am only 


5.55 Sat & Sun Only 


4.20+6pm-5am&Sat/Sun| SP!" 


5.55+6pm-5am & Sun 
4.20*6pm-5am & Sun 


3.60 5pm-5am & Sun 
5.70 Sat & Sun only 
4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 


5.70 Sunday only 


5.55 Sunday only 


Now you can dial 82 countries 


~— 
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INITIAL 3-MINUTE DIAL RATES 


f 
FROM THEU.S 








MAINLAND TO: nee | LOWER RATE PERIODS 
alacant Pn i 
Libya $7.65 - 
Liechtenstein} 6.15 ie 
Luxembourg | 6.15 | 4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 
Malaysia | 7.65 - 
Monaco | 6.15 |- 
Netherlands | 6.15 |4.95 Spm-Sam & Sun 
Netherlands 

Antilles 6.00% 4.80t6pm-6am&Sat/Sun 
New 

Caledonia 7.65 | - 
|New Zealand | 6.90 | — 
Nicaragua | 5.557) 4.20*6pm-5am & Sun 
Nigeria | 7.65 |— 
|Norway 6.15 |4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 
\Panama 4.65t| 3.60*5pm-7am& Sat/Sun 
|Papua 
| New Guinea) 7.65 | - 
|Paraguay | 6.90 | 5.55 Sunday only 
Peru | 6.90 | 5.55 8pm-5am & Sun 
'Philippines | 7.65 |5.70 Sunday only 
|Portugal | 6.15 4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 
Romania | 6.90 - 
San Marino | 6.15 | 4.95 Spm-5am & Sun 
\Saudi Arabia | 7.65 | - 
Senegal 6.90 | - 
Singapore 7.65 | - 
South Africa | 7.65 | - 

6.15 | 4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 

Sri Lanka 7.65 | - 
‘Suriname 6.901) 5.55t Sunday only 
Sweden 6.15 | 4.95 5pm-5am & Sun 
Switzerland 6.15 - 
Tahiti 7.65 |- 
Taiwan 7.65 | 5.70 Sunday only 
Thailand 7.65 |- 
Tunisia 7.65 | - 
(Turkey 6.90 | 5.55 Sunday only 
United Arab 

Emirates 7.65 | - 
United 

Kingdom § 4.65 | 3.60 5pm-Sam & Sun 
U.S.S.R. 6.90 | 5.55 Sunday only 
Vatican City | 6.15 4.95 5pm-Sam & Sun 
Venezuela 6.90% 5.55*6pm-5am & Sun 
Yugoslavia 6.90 5.55 Sunday only 
4 dat 
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‘How todial an international call f 


Time and money. Those are the two 
big things you save when you dial f 
an International call yourself. And 
it's as easy as clipping out this 

_page. Just be sure you always Start 
with the International Access Code, 
“Q11"' Then dial the country | 
\code, city code, and local number. 

Look howeasy it is todial London: 


Oll + 44 + 1 + LOCALNUMBER 


(If you are calling from a Touch-Tone 
telephone, press the “#" button after 
dialing the entire number. This will 
speed your call along.) 


If you cannot dial 


If your area doesn't have Interna- 
tional Dialing, you get the same low 
rate as long as It's a simple Station 
call. (Person-to-person, credit 
card and collect calls, for example, 
cost more because they require 
'special operator assistance.) Just 
tell the local Operator the country, 
city, and telephone number you 
‘want to call. 


Time differences 


Confused about time differences? 
Use these samples as your 
benchmark. Here's how it works: 
with your time zone as your guide, 
check your watch and add the 
number of hours shown below. 
For example, 4 p.m. in the Eastern 
Time Zone is 10 p.m. in Germany. 




















Time Difference US Time Zones* 
from U.S. Mainland to 

France 

Germany 9 
Greece 10 
Hong Kong 16 
| Israel 10 
Japan 17 
New Zealand 21 
South Africa 10 
Sweden 9 
United Kingdom 8 
Venezuela 4 
“based on Standard Tome 

Clip this page 


It’s a good idea toclip this chart so 
you'll have all the information 
handy when you need it. 








The charge for each additional minute is ¥s the initial 3-minute dial rate. Federal excise tax of 2% is added on all calls billed in the United States 
Nearly everyone can dial Canada, the Caribbean, and parts of Mexico—just 2s you dia! cities inside the continental U.S. 
+ Rates are even lower fron some areas. 
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Filla TDK cassette with 


music and the playback is 
unforgettable. It’s music, full 
and rich, Charged. Vibrant. 
Instruments cascade, surround, 
bathe you in music. Crystal clear. 
Not a note missed in the flow. 
Music lives. Experience the 
energy of TDK. Start the music. 
Then glow with it. 


MUSIC LIVES ON TDK 


“TDK. 


TOK cassettes warranted for a lifetime 








chological puzzles of her life: the cruel 
loathing of her silly mother, her odd ar- 
tistic decisions. But if Stassinopoulos, 30, 
is deficient as a biographer, she is a good 
reporter. The child of a business consul- 
tant in Athens, she went to Cambridge 
University in England. In writing Cal- 
las, her great break was the cooperation 
of the singer’s godfather Leonidas Lant- 
zounis. After he read a draft, he gave her 
the candid, affectionate letters that Cal- 
las had written him over many years 
They are used as background, but one 
wishes that the author had quoted more 

Stassinopoulos is also good at inter- 
viewing sources and collecting anecdotes 
When glaucoma was diagnosed and eye- 
drops required every two hours, Maria 
bought a tiny Louis XV timepiece that tin- 
kled an alarm every two hours. Yet she 
| loved nothing better than combing Wool- 
| worth’s for such “bargains” as a lemon 
squeezer or potato peeler. A friend re- 
membered a lunch at Claridges during 
which Maria proudly produced her latest 
finds. The Callas jealousy was legendary 
The sight of her beloved Visconti, who 
was homosexual, merely talking with 
Leonard Bernstein sent her into a rage 
Yet she did not always take herself se- 
riously. At one of her classes, a student 
confessed to problems with “three or four 
notes.” Replied the diva: “Likewise.” 

The foibles are fun; the gossip, espe- 
cially about international high life, is en- 
tertaining—and doubtless one reason why 
the book topped the British bestseller lists 
One longs, though, to hear more of Cal- 
las speaking on her art, for she said a 
great deal, especially in the 1971-72 mas- 
ter classes at Juilliard. Perhaps the cliché 
is correct: art is inscrutable. That may be 
the wisdom in a musing early in her ca- 
reer by Italian Conductor Nicola Rescig- 
no: “It is a deep mystery why a girl born 
into a musically unsophisticated family, 
and raised in an atmosphere devoid of op- 
| eratic tradition, should have been bless- 
| ed with the ability to sing the perfect 
recitative.” —By Martha Duffy 








Arianna Stassinopoulos 
| Truth from the godfather 














Donald Newlove 


Drunkspeare 


THOSE DRINKING DAYS: 
MYSELF AND OTHER WRITERS 


| by Donald Newlove; Horizon 


176 pages; $9.95 


| F or more than 25 years, Novelist Don- 


ald Newlove would not separate his 
need to write from his need to drink. He 
put himself in excellent company. Liter- 
ary history is strewn with ego-alchemists 
who believed that they could turn alco- 
hol and ink into art. But the marathon ef- 
fort of a novel requires a clear head for 
architecture, and wine, as Dr. Johnson put 
it, “makes a man mistake words for 


thoughts.” 





Newlove, 52, filled a trunk with gor- 
geously marinated words, though he could 
not distill a publishable book, that pass- 
port to the literary world he saw only 
through the bottom of a glass. Instead, 
he sealed himself in the myth of the strug- 
gling, hard-drinking writer. He became 
a middle-aged character in Manhattan’s 
East Village. His beard grew wild, as did 
his waistline. He dressed entirely in pur- 
ple and must have resembled a _ hairy 
grape 

As the years passed, wives and girl- 


| friends drifted off. Newlove supported 


himself with typing jobs on Wall Street 
and low-paid reviewing for a weekly 
called Idle Hours. He cleaved to his fic- 
tion bottle and dreams of success. “On 
my weekly payday, having written five re- 
views and collected thirty dollars,” he 
writes, “I'd shine my rotting shoes, press 
my crotchstinking, shinyassed pants, trim 
the fray from shirt and jacket, knot up 
my best greasy tie, pour down a tall wine 
or two for ballast, then subway uptown 
to The Forum of the Twelve Caesars or 
The Four Seasons for one costly drink 
amid the greatest elegance available to 
me, burn for one brief moment! I hoped 
for a triumph of décor over loneliness.” 
Those Drinking Days is a passionate 
blend: part autobiography, part confes- 
sional, part sketches of famous alcoholic 
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Here is your chance to own one of the 
most famous convertible sports cars ever 
built. The Triumph Spitfire, winner of 15 
national class championships in SCCA 
competition 

The 1980 Spitfire has the clean, classic 
look of a serious competitor. It has the 
quick reflexes that can only come from a 
short throw, four speed stick shift, positive 





rack and pinion steering, a race proven 
four cylinder engine and decisive front 


disc brakes. But the sum of all the Spit: 


fire's track bred engineering is something 
you must experience for yourself — the 
pure pleasure of driving this exceptionally 
lively piece of sports car history. 

But hurry. This offer is for a limited time 
only. And with a car like Spitfire. and a 


factory rebate like this, they won't last 
long! For the name of the dealer nearest 
you, call these numbers toll-free: (800) 
447-4700 or, in Illinois, (800) 322-4400 
"Manufacturer's suggested retail price PO.E. for 
1980 models. Does rot include inland trans 
portation, local taxes and preparation charges 


Jaguar Rover Triumph Inc. 
Leonia, N.J. 07605 













with the unique flat 
shape and black 
twist-click cap. 
Designed 
especially for 
executives, doctors, 
lawyers and educators. 
Anyone who can afford 
‘the best. 

STABILO BOSS, with the 
durable wedge- shape tip and 


its easy ink flow, lasts up to 


thepertneeilonger than 
ordinary markers. Available in 


six vibrant colors: yellow, red, 
pink, orange, green and blue. 










Swan Pencil Company 
221 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10003 








“This book is superb. Buy it!” 


—National Racquetball Magazine 


anyone else; said the experts. See for yourself. Discover 

how well SI's guide to the hot new sport teaches basic 

strokes, position play—even how to out-psyche your oppo- 

nent. It's a book that belongs in your library—before your 

opponent gets a hold of his own copy. 

192 pages. Hardcover, Dozens of how-to pho- 
tographs. 7" x 9% 


THE TRAINING LIBRARY FROM 


Sports Illustrated 


BOX 1600, HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 21740 











RACQUETBALL "teaches strategy so well,..far better than 








Books 











writers and part sermon on the dangers 
of “Drunkspeare ... its bird song and 
purling ravishment, bliss of self-love.” 
And perhaps self-hate. After achieving 
degradations close to madness, Newlove 
stopped drinking. In 1970 he published 
The Painter Gabriel, a novel whose sub- 
ject, fresh language and touching ex- 
uberance reminded some critics of Joyce 
Cary’s The Horse's Mouth. Generous 
praise greeted his second novel, Leo & 
Theodore, a picaresque about the bawdy 
adventures of Siamese twins growing up 
near Lake Erie, the author’s home turf. | 
This book and its sequel, The Drunks, 
were revised and republished as Sweet 
Adversity. 

The title does not apply to Those 
Drinking Days. Newlove takes a hard, un- 
sentimental line with himself and writers 
better known than he. There are the fall- 
down drunks, like Malcolm Lowry, 
Thomas Wolfe, William Faulkner and 
Dylan Thomas. Heavy drinkers of the 
Hemingway and James Joyce class are 
made to seem especially self-deluding 
about their problem because they usually 
tanked up after working hours. 

In general, Newlove’s treatment of 
the thirsty talent in the room is too hap- 
hazard to sustain any conclusions about 
writers and alcohol that would not apply 
to computer programmers. But like im- 
provisational jazz, the book works because 
of its looseness. The Newlove sound is ro- | 
bust and swinging, the mark of a man 
who has discovered that his talent is in- 
toxication enough —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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No matter where you buy 
life insurance 
this free booklet 
could save you money. 


Sending for this free booklet may be one 
of the most important decisions you'll 
ever make about life insurance. Read it 
and you'll be able to weigh and compare 
the benefits of the various types of 
policies. You'll learn how they can be 
made to fit your particular needs and the 
amount you can afford. 


So, when you come to the point of talk- 
ing to an agent...ours or any other 
company’s...you can assist him in 
developing a program that will provide 
maximum protection and security for 
your premium dollars. 


Basic types of policies are explained in 
plain-talk—term, whole life, and very 
importantly, the new Adjustable Life. The 
particular advantages of each are pointed 
out and illustrated. Just about everything 
most people need to know to make a 
sound, considered judgement about a 


City 


well-insured future is included. Actually, after reading 
it, you may not be an expert but you will know enough 
to keep from making serious mistakes. This booklet 
is part of The Bankers Life continuing program of 
consumer education and is yours for the asking. We're 
confident that it will help you 
buy life insurance more 
wisely no matter which com- 
pany you choose to handle 
your business. 























Should you wish to discuss 
a program with an agent of 
The Bankers Life you'll find 
him listed in the Yellow 
Pages. In any event, we want 
you to have this valuable 
booklet, so take a minute 
and mail the cou- 
pon below. 


Consumer Services 
Des Moines, lowa 50307 


Please mail me your free booklet “A consumer's 
guide to buying life insurance: 
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THE BANKERS LIFE 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY DES MOINES, IOWA 50307 






THE VACATION 
FOR PEOPLE WHO CAN'T DECIDE 
WHERE TO TAKE THEIR VACATION. 


INTERNATIONALt — DOMESTIC go hung q oe! 
The Bahamas Albany, N.Y. High Point, Pensacola, Ela. 
A op.Sale 

































Freeport Albuquerque, 
Nassau Allentown 
Bermuda Bethlehem Pree 
Caribbean Easton, Pa. ¥ Portland, Oregon 
Antigua, W1| Atlanta, Ga. 4 Springfield, Mass Providence, R.1. 
3arbados, W1| > E ’ Houston, Texas Raleigh, Durham, N.C. 
Dom. Republic altimore, M " Indianapolis, Ind Reno, Nev 
Santo Domingo | Ala @ Jacksonville, Fla 
Guadeloupe { Boston, Mass Las Vegas, Nev. ochester, 
Haiti pv Buffalo, N.Y 7 Los Angeles, Calif , Utah 
Jamaica yy Charleston, S.C Louisville, Ky. — 
Montego Bay "y Charlotte, N.C i Melbourne, Fla 
Martinique Chicago, II . Miami, “— 
Puerto Rico Cleveland, Ohio “ Ft. Lauderdale, Bradenton, Fla. 
San Juan Columbia, S.C q Hollywood, Fla. avannah, Ga 
St. Croix, VI Columbus, Ohio E Milwaukee, Wis, ° eattle, 
St. Lucia, WI * Corpus Christi, Texa v Minneapolis, Tacoma, Wash 
' * Dallas, Ft. Worth, 4 St. Paul, Min St. Louis, Mo. 
Texas wee Mobile, Ala. Syracuse, N.Y. 
~ Dgytopa.Beach, Fla Nashville, Tenn Tglahasss 
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Travel to and f Deak ida Ye peared Z lemme 


EASTERN’S UNLIMITED MILEAGE FARE. $540-567.* 
VISIT AS MANY OF OUR 106 CITIES AS YOU CAN. 


iNew Orleans, La. 
ew York, NLY. 
Newark, N.J. 










Washington, ‘D.C. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, Pa. _ SS. 







If you love the Rockies, but you've got to The price is only $540-567* per person! To 
soak up some Florida sun; if you want to see your get this low fare, two adults must travel together 
best friends in Baltimore, but you know you for the entire trip. You can travel for | to 3 weeks 
should visit your in-laws in Charlotte; if you’ve and visit as many places as you want. 
never been to the Grand Canyon or Washington, Seats are limited on certain routes. So to get 
D.C., but always wanted to go, then you need an the best itinerary you can, call your Travel Agent 
Unlimited Mileage Fare. or Eastern Airlines soon. 


68 EASTERN 


WE HAVE TO EARN OUR WINGS EVERY DAY... 


*Travel isin coach section and fares vary depending on taxes for routes flown. Seats are limited, and are not available over certain 
holiday periocs. There are advance purchase, minimum and maximum stay, and stopover requirements. Itinerary may not be changed after 
initial departure. Fares quoted good on travel commencing between 12/15/80 and 5/31/81. All fares subject to change 





Education 


Making College More Costly 


Tighter loan rules will squeeze schools, parents and students 


ince 1978, every U.S. college student, 

regardless of family income, has been 
eligible for a Government guaranteed stu- 
dent loan. Not surprisingly, these loans 
swiftly grew into the nation’s major source 
of student aid, contributing heavily to col- 
lege budgets. This year they total about 
$5 billion. 

Now the Reagan Administration is 
trying to cut back drastically on such stu- 
dent loans. Its motto is: “Families and 
students—not the Federal Government 
—should be the first source of funds for ed- 
ucation expenses.” Its goal: to tighten 
standards of loan eligibility and require 
larger family contributions to college 
costs. Under present law, any student can 
obtain an annual loan of up to $2,500 for 
four undergraduate years (plus $5,000 for 
a year of grad school). Parents can bor- 
row an additional $3,000 to help foot col- 
lege bills that at schools like Harvard, 
M.LT. and Stanford next fall will exceed 
$10,000 per annum. Currently the Gov- 
ernment not only guarantees repayment, 
it pays banks the difference between the 

% interest paid by students and the go- 
ing commercial rate (now about 17%). As 
long as students are enrolled in school, 
the Government makes payments to the 
banks to cover interest. The borrowers do 
not have to begin their repayment until 
six months after they graduate and even 
then have up to ten full years to discharge 
their debts. Despite the generous terms, 
the default rate was as high as 10% in 
1977. By last year, after a Government 
collection campaign, it had dropped to 
about 6%. 

Under President Reagan's proposed 
plan, the Government will guarantee 
loans only to students who have actually 
proved “financial need,” in very much the 
same way that colleges now determine el- 
igibility for scholarship funds. Students 
and parents will be expected to contrib- 
ute a certain amount of money to edu- 
cation each year on the basis of the fam- 
ily’s adjusted gross income. The borrow- 
ing limit will be the difference between 
the required family contribution, plus any 
college scholarships and work-study as- 
sistance a student has been granted, and 
the total cost of the education. In short, 
applying for a loan will be more like ap- 
plying for a grant or a scholarship. Bor- 
rowing the maximum, $2,500 a year, will 
be possible only for very low-income fam- 
ilies. All along the line, families will have 
to contribute more toward their children’s 
school bills. 

These and other reforms could cut the 
volume of guaranteed student loans by 
nearly 40% by 1982 and save the Gov- 
ernment as much as $2 billion over the 
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next five years. Even educators agree that 
the open-ended G.S.L. program ought to 
be limited. But many of them fear that 
the loss of so much aid to students may 
radically change higher education in 
America. They warn that the reduction 
in aid may keep lower- and middle-class 
students from attending expensive private 
colleges, turning such schools into exclu- 
sive preserves for the rich. About two- 
thirds of all private-college students in 
New York State, for example, now have 
Government guaranteed loans, as do 


THELOAN F- 
EXPLOSION 


distributed under the 
| Guaranteed Student 
Loan Program, in 
billions of dollars 
CURES ELLE 


CARTER PROJECTION 
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more than 20% of all students nationwide. 
Colleges with large numbers of students 
on guaranteed loans are especially vul- 
nerable, and some may be forced to close. 
Dallas Martin, director of the National 
Association of Student Financial Admin- 
istrators told TIME Washington Corre- 
spondent Jeanne Saddler: “It would be a 
tragedy if we cut back like this on an en- 
tire generation. The last time this hap- 
pened was during the Depression, and it 
took the country years to recover. Col- 
lege graduates provide us with technolog- 
ical advances and generally they pay more 
taxes.” 

Large numbers of students and par- 
ents, educators insist, will simply not be 
able to find the extra cash required. As 








Douglas Seipelt, president of the Nation- 
al Council of Higher Education Loan Pro- 
grams, puts it, “The system is saying that 
if you’re making $25,000 and you have 
two children, one in college, you should 
have $2,000 in your checking or your sav- 
ings account to pay the college. In my 
opinion, it’s not there.” 

Students and parents around the 
country agree. Still, many seem willing 
to try other ways of paying for education. 
Steve Holtz, a pre-dentistry sophomore at 
the University of Michigan, earns $750 a 
year in addition to his $2,500 loan, and 
his schoolteacher mother contributes $750 
toward the total cost per year of $4,000. 
“My mom has already sacrificed enough 
for my sister and me,” he says. “I wouldn't 
have the nerve to ask her for more mon- 
ey.” If Holtz loses all or part of his loan 
under the new proposal, he will change 
plans, find a job this spring “and try to 
save enough to help pay for the rest of 
my education.” But, he notes, with his lim- 
ited qualifications work is hard to find in 
the Detroit area. Greg Madonna, at the 
University of Nevada at Reno, has a sim- 
ilar problem. His father, an Air Force col- 
onel, makes $31,000 a year and has four 
children, three of whom will be in col- 
lege this coming fall. Says Madonna: “My 
parents pay for my room, which is $381 
a semester, not including food. That's 
about all they can do.” Without his $1,250 
loan, he would have to quit school, But, 
adds Madonna, he would “get a job, save 
money and then go back.” 


he Government also aims to cut back 

on Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants (just renamed Pell Grants). These 
are not loans but flat annual awards of 
up to $1,750 given to notably needy stu- 
dents. To qualify for a Pell Grant, a 
needy family must now contribute to 
each child’s education 14% of its “dis- 
cretionary income,” i.e., what is left over 
after essential bills have been paid. The 
Reagan plan would increase that figure 
to 20%. It would further require that all 
grant recipients personally earn a 
minimum of $750 a year toward their 
education. 

There are signs that Congress may 
refuse to cut educational funding as deep- 
ly as Reagan proposes. Since the plan is 
likely to affect close to 4 million stu- 
dents and every U'S. college, public and 
private, the political as well as the fiscal 
stakes are considerable. Some college- 
aid experts are already urging that the 
new tough standards be applied only to 
families with incomes above $30,000 a 
year. It seems reasonably certain, though, 
that many American families will have 
to think harder than ever about the cost 
—and value—of education. It also seems 
a safe bet that the “stop-out” pattern 
will increase, not so the student can “find 
himself” for a year or two, but so he 
can earn enough money to goon. a 
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N ot since the Lee Marvin “palimony” 
case has a Hollywood courtroom dra- 
ma attracted such attention. As an ex- 
pectant crowd lined the corridors at Los 
Angeles County superior court last week, 
Actress-Comedian Carol Burnett arrived 
for the first day of proceedings in her $10 
million libel suit against the sensationalist 
weekly tabloid the National Enquirer 
(circ. 5.1 million). Said a determined- 
looking Burnett: “I’m very happy to be 
here. It’s like a five-year-old toothache 
and I'm finally at the dentist.” 

Burnett's suit arises out of a 1976 En- 
quirer item. “At a Washington restau- 
rant,” it said, “a boisterous Carol Burnett 
had a loud argument with another diner, 
Henry Kissinger. Then she traipsed 
around the place offering everyone a bit 
of her dessert” and “accidently knocked 
a glass of wine over one diner and start- 
| ed giggling instead of apologizing.” Bur- 

nett demanded and got a retraction, in 
which the Enquirer admitted that the 
“events did not occur.” Unsatisfied, she 
compared the Enquirer to “a hit-and-run 
driver who, when you're in the hospital, 
sends you a bouquet of crabgrass.” 

Enquirer Attorney William Master- 
son contends that Burnett suffered no 
damages from the story, “even if it was de- 
famatory.” Burnett’s lawyers maintain 
that she was so upset she was forced to 
delay rehearsals ofa television special that 
she was working on with Opera Star Bev- 
erly Sills. The story, which implied she 
had been drinking, was particularly pain- 
ful to Burnett because her parents both 
died of alcoholism. The Enquirer's attor- 
neys are expected to include in their de- 
fense the issue of freedom of the press 
But Burnett, among others, argues that 
the First Amendment also requires a re- 
sponsibility on the part of the news or- 
ganization. Her attorneys are lining up 





supporting testimony from such witnesses 
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Burnett outside court with Publicist Rick Ingersoll: “Time to stand up and be counted” 


A Five-Year Legal Toothache 


Carol Burnett seeks $10 million from a sensation-monger 


| acle diets, life-after-death tales and ce- 





| dered up too much. 














as Kissinger, MCA Chairman Lew Was- 
serman (Kissinger’s dinner partner at the 
Washington restaurant, reportedly the 
Rive Gauche) and Burnett’s husband, 
Producer Joe Hamilton 

Within the Hollywood community. 
the trial is being watched as closely as 
the bottom line on a production contract 
Waiting in the wings with their own 
seven- or eight-figure libel suits against 
the Enquirer are Rory Calhoun, Phil Sil- 
vers, Paul Lynde, Agent Marty Ingels and 
Wife Shirley Jones, Ed McMahon and 
Rudy Vallee, all of whom evidently agree 
with Burnett that “it’s time to stand up 
and be counted and not let people like 
this get away with it.” 

The gathering legal onslaught is rem- 
iniscent of the mid-1950s, when lawsuits, 
particularly those by Robert Mitchum 
and Heiress Doris Duke, severely damp- 
ened Confidential magazine’s penchant 
for unfounded gossip. Confidential’s cir- 
culation plummeted from 4.1 million to 
about 300,000, and the magazine folded 
in 1969. The Enquirer boasts that the Bur- 
nett case is the first libel trial since Gene- 
roso Pope Jr. bought the tabloid in 1952 
But that is because it occasionally settles 
out of court 





n the late 1960s. the Enquirer shed its 
“I Ate My Baby” image in favor of mir- 


lebrity muck. A fact-checking department 
was developed in its Lantana, Fla., head- 
quarters, and all gossip items had to be 
backed up by two independent sources 

who were often paid by the Enquirer 
But faced with flagging sales and in- 
creased competition from Rupert Mur- 
doch’s racy rising Star (circ. 3.5 million), 
Pope soon ordered up more pizazz. The 
outcome of the Burnett case and other 
suits may well determine whether he or- 
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| make business associations, 





Bumpy Takeoff 


Cronkite hits turbulence 



















hen Walter Cronkite signed off The 

Evening News to follow other pur- 
Suits, few could have guessed that his 
first\—indeed, almost immediate—move 
would be from the newsroom to the board 
room. But last week, just days after he va- 
cated the anchorman’s chair he had oc- 
cupied for 19 years, Pan American World 
Airways announced that Cronkite had 
been named a director of the company 
“T've always had an interest in flight and 
the airlines and a fondness for Pan Am 
in particular,” explained Cronkite. “It 
made a perfect fitting of interests.” 

News executives at rival networks 
questioned just how fitting it was. “We 
would not permit such an arrangement 
here,” said NBC News President William 
Small, “because of the potential conflict of 
interest on stories that correspondents 
covered. Walter is going to doa science se- 
ries [Universe, a half-hour newsmagazine 
that will air 13 episodes this summer] that 
could get into the area of energy, and that 
affects the airline industry.” Concurred 
ABC’s senior vice president of news, Rich- 
ard Wald: “No active working correspon- 
dent at ABC could become the member of 
a board of a corporation.” 

At CBS, News President William 
Leonard defended the Pan Am connec- 
tion by pointing out that Cronkite is not 
really a staff correspondent, but hes a 
“new status” at the network. “We call 
him a special correspondent, in which | 
we have exclusive use of 
his activities for television, 
but not all of his time,” 
said Leonard. “One of the 
things his contract spells 
out is that he is able to 


including directorships, 
with our understanding.” 
As a director, Cronkite 
will receive $10,000 a year 
from Pan Am and $300 for 
every board meeting he at- 
tends. Also included is free 
travel on all Pan Am flights for himself 
and his wife. Some newsmen suggested 
that Cronkite, who has no need of the 
money, may have been motivated by a 
desire to see and participate in decision 
making from the inside after all his years 
of reporting events from the outside In 
any case, Cronkite was offering no 
apologies for his debatable move. “I 
can pick and choose assignments as I 
please,” he said. “If a story comes along 
that involves the air transportation 
business, I'd rule myself out.” He also 
made it clear that he would feel free to 
accept other directorships if they were 
offered. Evidently that’s the way it is. 
from now on a 





Cronkite 
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